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tel ~ 7 GB. itp pens your hearts would yield 7 wr . iad i HOTEL 
ney 2 . oO the goodle«es Infidel? ¢ ’ — 
= Oe 4 ’ ’ ’ det , / 
MARGUERITE OF FRANCE.” r And points—(what fairer wreath could GI a 
I ae uen ing me here a breast-olat Hlis wate ry covtoe—a world story (wine 
by Mrs. Hemans Anda helm, before ¥y , priate ’ tid-encireling line 
. , lore ve fly, — 
Thou falcun-hearted dove! And I will cird my wormea nA -_ com 7 HOLYROOD -SCOTCH 1} 
Co_eripes And on the ramparts die! The first time [ saw Chartes the Teat! {EGALIA 
¥ le naar ° - si . . . euth we > 
The Mostem spears were gleaming Ai G the Bov whom Llinve borne for w : the crown of France upou his brow ! - orheag Cathedral at Rheine 
Round Damietta’s towers i But wever for disgrace me ry at his feet I was then youn ul . ito “ aah gpemen epee 

r pr ger 4 eS ’ “ , ’ . g* few attache ! " . 

Though a Christian banner from ber wall Shall go within mine arms to death Duke of Northumberland, whose equ d to the suite of his Grace the 
Waved free its Lily flowers. I Meet for hiss yal race | liveries, dazzled the Frenchmen os ~ ‘pags s, plate, and embroidered 
Aye, proudly did the banner wave ' the Duchess excited the envy of t ‘a , as the splendid diamonds of 
> : , sok on hi ; . ae : reir lax ’ P 
‘As Queen of Earth and Air; 5 . on him as he slumbers ous sight. The hierarchy of the Roman a . It was, in truth, a gorge 
i ‘ fthe« ot wT a . 
But faint hearts throbb’d beneath its folds = nthe shadow of the Lance! pt their order, ranged round the thr vurch, in the imposing costume 
In anguish and despai : } wngo, and with the Cr 3 Paria, Latile, sto irone—the Cardinal Archbishop 
£ pair. } one e Cross forsake tood behind the eb Po 
i The princely Babe of France! tbe Pword of Prance Wi "a chair, Spe a Prince of the blood held 
> ; Dawmnt TH : ¢ . P 10 then could acine 
“+ de ep in Paynim dungeon, } Dui reii Tour homes ye left one heart I saw him neat at the fate Dieu in - have lag ined the futere? 
e rly Saat ' i by i “th. " ‘ >a! ‘ aris . 
And i apts coupe mbes \ w avert: yap ch walked in procession, the consecrated | 7 "a h “ ‘ss pete oo 
d ow on many “aste , d me time. a , ated toper in hist 
~ Arta hete pane - Eastern field Me oman anda Queen, to guard ime, and thought of Henri Quatre The . ; and. | panite dat the 
; ; nigh’ nood $ best array. er Honour and her Child!" pleased with the spectacle, TI good people of Paris were 
Twas mournful, when at feasts they met shrugead thelr shoulde 1¢ cynical few-—such as Talleyrand 
The wine-cup round to send, ~ Before her words they thrill'd, like leg 5 cane lent aaeneaee ~ tt the throne of Charles seemed frm 
For each that touch’d it silently , a hen winds arein the Soi: eaves, has been fitted up asa cl iilace “ Holyrood. The pletare gallery there 
Then miss‘d a galla ~ " ; nd a deepening t ’ the ¢ apres wee admitted, throuel , 
: F a 1 ; renee . . : ‘ ! ie it . 
pet Seed: Rouse * ) %. murmur told of men oe Duke of Hamilton, the hereditary k a i ie aT! 
\ sec to a loltier mood Apartments of : : a citar reper of tue lane ' ** 
And mournful was their vigil And her Babe awoke to flashin ; passage, v ‘ehh a unfortunate Mory Stuart, which pe oS oe 
On the beleaguer'd wall Sacienthtd box toner o . — swords, ihe Mee ; oe ¢ gallery The sitar was erected as -: my ates, by @ 
. . ve pane gen - rh ‘ ar . 
And dark their slumber, dark with dre Asthey gather’ds ey a Charl urray The Cardinal Latile. the @ portrait ot 
Of sl oS ’ idreamea q und the bel lees One arles's exile, was in the oe ‘ © companion of Bir 
{ slow defeat and fall alt } ; ' act of elevati rhe 
. all. gain anoble band monarch, surrounded | . vating the hoet Ihe dethroned 
Yeta few hearts of Chivalry Weare thy warriors, Lady ! de Bordeaux w | y “istamily, knelt at histeet. The young D “ 
» ite as Salat rs, Lf ; es close to , y’ u 
\ aa high to breast the storm, T rae to the Cross and thee ! The tone of t) t to bis grandfather 9 
Ant ie¢— > Pi 7 ' ; 1f SCONE We 
co ag of all the loftiest there— he spirit of thy kindling words since the service Was songyre. Many, many years t 
Thrill’d in a woman's form On every sword shall be! nal within ¢ eof the catholie church had been celebrat 4 bs otapees 
Rest aa. . . ose Walls. Knoy celebrated by a cardi 
' \ . with thy fair ce} ha ' Ano0% had been tl and . 

A woman, meekly bending Sot nae ir child on thy hbrenat i oe pt all traces of catholic devoti 1 there, and his reforming band 
O’er the slumber of her child st Dennis { ae om 08 wel ; eur a where the ferocious ith mare r the now ruined chapel 
a P a ‘ isftor tl fl, P ee P . "mt vena ( ' 

With her soft sad eyes of weeping lov And the Ch a ily-Bowe | st ay id Rizzi, a shrine painted ip eure ile Dornley marder 

d . " stia ‘ stane : ee or . 
As the Virgin Mother's mild . cs peamensno sor Oo *. though mutilated by the violew i h ie ivy Parmagense, oil 

Oh! roughly c : : -—— ne of our part Be nee of the reform ors 

g radled was , . , . omeneen as i par hearing the : 
‘Midst the cls as thy Babe, LINES WRITTEN IN A . Fourth, by the C # ? g that the collaeand ring lel to George 

R 3 idst the clash of spear and lance SLANK LEAP OF A LA be deposited ee al of York, out of gratitude for t rge the 

And a strange, wild bowe = dian DD ee ae : : d ‘ ; d with the rest of the B 2 wohis pension, was to 
Fair Marpucrite of F veins 7 thine, young Queen! PEROUSES VOYAGES, burgh, procured us admittanne t taart Regalia, in the Castle of Edin 

rance ‘ R 1) screen, whieh Ath a Real ‘ + Wilnews the ceremony The 

A dark i | . y sHomas ¢ ampbell or ell gives, encompasses tf . 1 Iron 
Lik and vaulted chamber, } aved Voyager! whose page had - . mand set ptre are pl rced, w 4 the table, on which the 

ikea scene fo j More sweet f pages had a zest the Fuchkea: , ' m opened, the sence 

PR ars cent for wizard-spell Tore sweet than fiction to my wond'ring } eee Exchequer of Scotland being Bes, ses e presence of a Baron of 
Jeep in the Saracenic gloom When, rapt in fancy. many at ’ ing breast, ered, and the jewels of the cessary forthat purpose. We en 

7 ° " Y ‘ 7 ) ya bovis j | eiso 1” unfortuna } j 
Of the warrior citadel ; I track’d his wand’ rings o'er th oe cushion. The antique cirelet ‘h h ’ te Stewarts were placed upon the 
_ . ee ; o sotge erthe wat . | ’ " irctlet whit ad orace , J 

And there midst arms the conch was spread Roam’'d round the Aleutian istes is tery way the gallant James the Filth. of his] ad graced the brows of Bruce, of 
And with banners curtain'd o’er ’ Or plack'd the fleur-de a ' oa in vaking dreams lay before us. One of our ‘ istovely daughter, and her pedant oan 
. ’ 8 Jess's « ) uroarty.a or , ° 

I or the Daughter of the Minstrel-lend Or gladly leap'd on th Jace a: tre inhishand. felt heavy i Te yo ing nobleman of Scotland, took it 

» ape eee ’ , 4 hd é etre : ' if jeal s ; 
lhe gay Provencal shore ! . here Europe's anchor ne'er had | oo . pe at an act which he eor ; e warden could scarcely contain 
Where scarce ; 4 é , 1 sane mt when the ve © considered scarcely lees than trea 

For the bright Quee . ’ ‘ arce a roving wild tribe cross'dthe pl > m young Lor ! placed ii on his hes ‘ casonable: 
one d ueen of St. Louis lr human voice brol ' . rhe prain ion burst all bounds. & ead, the hot Seot's indige 
Phe star of court and hall !— But vast and grassy i nature's silent reign offence com ae ! ‘ acrilege would have been in bis eyes av & ‘al 

But the dee oe - i ee ee desarts feed the bear , ' pared tO if ‘OW with it : f ene 
Wek deep strength of the gentle heart | And sweeping deer ails denial ma teenie strong Beottich accent peg . it, my Lord he exclaimed, in 

4 > 9 ' ‘ " ~ 7 4 mT : t a6 re i . . g i ‘ * ‘ ‘ ’ 

Her pes fe the tompest s call out Ni young delight his real record iene a } iad pendent crown of Scotland Ye con th fs » insult offered to the inde 

ord was in the Payniim’s hold Histruth so touch’d romant yught, | Would ma have been owe af ve time has bee shen the head 

y His soul with grief oppress'd That all my after-] f h ag ° springs of thought | sumption.” wer sate that bad committed « im act j 

"el cs cy tae ’ hea! _ 7 r-lite—his fate and far } . . . 0 pre 
et calmly lay the Desolate, Eatwined romanee with La Perot un The golden circlet was replaced 
With her young babe on her breast 1a Perouse § name | grate was closed. and { placed on the table with dae humility Th 

- . t Fair were his a! iameiet ti ' ! 1 massy Holts re drawn a i* 
1ere were voices in the city ! ’ pert his gallant crews > ‘ ——< > 

" 4 ity, And glorio: af . . I Sw Le hy . 
Voices of wrath and fear— eauadiediechean elon wat eauntaete WSSAGES PROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHY 

‘The ao | cain J Pres Men will ween for . : - 4 y { 
W, walls grow weak, the strife is vain | When many a cuilty martial fame vy wane Sie ! AN. 

Wew ill not perish here! He plough'd the deep to | fe is dim: Mother and Son 4 Word er 
Yield! yield ! and let the cre rr ; Geepto bind bo captive’s chain VOT : wth the Keader at Parting 
( 7 he crescent cleam | rsvued no ranine—-strew'd no 1 saad : TY HLk AND MOON 
Yertowerand bastion high! And, save that inti wreck with slain ; is isthe last. and—it may be « 
‘ } ae . es ' i deep themeec! 4 . fro . : shied J neice j ne 
“ distant homes are beautiful— His heroes pluck'd no ¥ dene . " ke low } i. m my Diary lt oppears (o mes towel - ‘ - t me urnful extract 
. . > rE wh troe | ” ing a ' ile ant 
Ve stay not here to die! te ad contol tf atlekiner gt: weap woe — misery, disgrace, and ruin conseque oe ge errible disclosure of 

. ‘ ene ‘ 9 nes ) t agine Ose . i m a” » 

They bore those fear as Conciliating with gifts bart 0 scan | cine it po e, even by the most oe Not that I 
ney iose fearful tidings Furi git arbaric man— |} more than nether-millet moving eabibition, to seften th 
othe sad Qlueer here arich the world’s contemporar . / es nilistone harcoess of a gan i Pape 

. 1 where she lay— And ! , yraneous mind roluntary victim to Wy f gaipesters heart, or enable 

1 hey told a tale of wavering hearts Mie amplily the picture of m mnkind self to aa aa ms ek rom the meshes in which be bas suffered t a 
Ot treason and dismay : Far on the vast Pacific—midst those isle horror, m iat mi the lamentable eries ending from th ney 

. , * 4 8 j » ina ecore oO nee 5 , we jis 

The blood rush’d thro’ her pe ‘ O'er which the earliest marn of Asin T T those who are thoughtless! pit of 
Tt ar ; t er pearly cheek 00s canta : 3 f in smiles ,; Phe moral of the fo iain ‘aera’ ghti y epproadang its brink 

ie sparkle to her eye— P ’ sounded and gave charts to many asl two: wins ents may be t! ad 
’ “ 2 } . ' 4 f ore Ot—Oh! be wis ; ; amere Pupinto a word o 
Now call me hither those recreant knight Yet Geen os Soene now to heute tore [took n ; } , and Se wise tm thee! pr 
Pa : . s et he that lec ’ ; fnore than ordinary pains tos 
From the bands of Italy."t name " at le _ overy o’er the wave tions which ere hereafler os / “ to sequaint eveell with the tenneke 
T’ben throug! ‘ iiishimeell an undi<coy 1 orn are « ; pecified; and some of the 
! vh the vanited chaml He . . grave ccasionally mentioned ; ) 1¢ means | adopted 
Stern iron footsteps = tah ers <s came not back Conjecture's cheek grew pale well to state. that ti ene . , . go on with the narrative It ay — 
“ re gi ir after year—in no propitior re ' . Ve eve als sled © easier 4 

And heavily the sounding floor His lilied bar | Ff ewer a counts within the pre century i be igned a date which barely 
. ’ ilied banner he ’ ‘ 

Gave back the sabre’s clang And &<« . ri He homeware way that, at least, one of wilty 4 ave reason, nevertheless, to know 
oy g. » cadden'd at . ; gu ng ss 

They stood around her—steel-clad men ice sadden'd her mertve’s stay with bis presenc sod lt anton ry Il survives to pollute the earth 
Moulded fo 4 <2 ‘ ort j nal individual should presume tog 

!forstorm and fight An age elapsed . ' portion of the following oa ‘ process /eninesy any 
But they quail’ Teshet T pred—no wreck lold where or whe t} om arrative, bis impotent effort r 
uail’d before the loftier The chief wer en e disdain they n } ris will meet with 
d i i¢ otter yul ' chiel went du nwiths ay me 
In that pale aspect bright er wr i etter? m pall his gallant men 7 
— ether by the storm and wild sea flood Me B — 
Yes—as before the faleon shrinks = perish'd, or by wilder men of blood— tt . 4 rs ; to the full receipt of « fortune of twe t 
: . h 7 7 ousand . . ¢ ‘ “o ‘ 
he bird of meaner win = S idd'ring Paney onl iess'd his door _— P yee iongh hereditary, was et bis at ) OF Cares 
So surank they f ch’ ken And Doult to Sorrow gave but d ~ about the period of bis return from tho at is aisolute disposal 
ur hey fro ital ali Sorre ive but deepe lo | wi , o 10 onti ts ; 
Of He y from th’ imperial glance per gloom which are judged essential to con e continental peregrinations 
er—that fragile thing! \ tier mplete an English gentle ’ 

And ber fl ae ace elapsed—wnhen men were dead ion. External circumstances see T . gentlemen's educa- 

m1 r flute-like voice rose clear and high iene faete t ; ad or grey pine a Ticeeiteee Eon Dl med to combine in bis favour Hap 
- , ort " irn a f ei grea te in ‘ ‘ ‘ » 

_ Phrough the din of arms around Fame traced on Ma it youthful day exertions on ' ¥ ensured him, uf the cost Of very mederas 

Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul The boiling hae thy by goes — at last tinue his cours ty: wud those requisite, oot to originate, or wa 
Asa silver clarion’s sound The islesens ay. { id 10 er fis mast himeell, of the orecie +. ‘ ) guide it No one was better apprised than 
re p, 7 ‘ men on , ' ° MpStt raat © OF pied ist j 
The honvur of the lily But Christian eve ona pee oA munity (rom the cares « susletles of lide ‘ re ; yet the apparent im 
Is in your bands to keep Sad bourne of " secured to him, inetead of producing it which seemed irrevocably 

d p, on s ban pone j } ig its nat . ? 

And the Banner of the Cross, for Hin Po slee; \ hroud . pe ' vind, of stimulating it to honourabl nee, oat ene well-ordered 

: ’ voge strand ne , e action, led to wid 
Who died on Calvary’s steep: Yet wl - elaucholy, but by no means unasual re oa edto widely different, most 
nd the citw — : ' et what j that gies m1 ‘, ‘ ils—a pre , oo wen 

And the city which for Christian praye: Of d ; es @ hero's scort an 1 opportunities tu the serviee of fast prostitution of his ener 
Hath heard the holv bell 3 { death -the hone to live annie sill straintsto which is ay i ionable dis ipation The re 

— y bell-- | Life to the bra tite fi + egies sdmirabl , . minority, he had been subjected by b 
- A : f ist te fle ng breath sinmirabie mothe who nursed his fort J by "ie 
x , eucen { St. Louis Whilst besieced by t ” Bat worth—foretastin sme. that foll cesstall than she cult ted ; une as sedulously, but more suc 
aptivity of the K ulst besieged by the Turks in Dami ring O That ; lows death ' ve cultivated bis mind and moral rved 
mamed Tris: ing, her husband, she there gave birth + + ie iat worth had La Perouse—that meed be we other purpose than to «het his « orale—served, alas! little 
7 s a tor n ehel » «l aad ao ue nm tf AT» ’ . 
eyed to —— in commemoration of her misfortunes. Infformat Ms He sleeps—his life's long stormy watch is dk whieb he considered hiesself ent es for the pleasurable pursuits to 
on capitulet vat the knights mtrusted with the defence of the city ha De in the great dec p, whose bor dares « cat tend long and unnecresas let tled, and from which he had beea so 
Rword Lion, she had them summoned to} ee y nad re ved He ‘ : ’ youndaries and space "a wily Ge varred. All these forbid 
a vy wrought upon their spirits, t 7 » her apartment, an er her - measured, Fate ordain'd his restin lace before him in te mpting, but anhall orbidden fraits clastered 
° nei yrits, that they . ~ ; } . . , $ fe . - ( ry o . 
+ fee extremity, ' sthat they vowed to defend her and the Cross but bade his fame, like the Ocean r (M ‘or ford threw open its portalsto recei “pe ople odour, the imetant that Os- 
1e pr ’ ls ¢ , im rolling ¢ { foe eive bi : 
Ko . Pppoeet (© capiw'ate is attributed by t F His relics—visit every earthly chore as ardent and dissatished witt my bin He found there many spirits 
a - e¢ French histor to th Pair Sci , Borer all ; : reste: . 
_ ll cect —_ Pair Science on that Ocean's azure robe features of his character hemo sibtliey ane as himsell.—The principal 
wisi] ‘ j . | 
ill writes his name in picturing the globe propensity—one that, like the — iy and credulity; and his leading 
ble sorrow:—the love of play th of Achilles, drew afterit innamers 
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The first false step Le made, was an unfortunate selection of a@ tutor; ; to lodgings, but a little distance from the Hall, and was of course #c-| of the conspirators, as they beheld these unequivocal indications th 

a man of agreeable aud compliant manners, but utterly wortaless in) quainted with the leading movements of the family )—he wrote the fol- their prey was entering their toils. Sir Edward represented the bi = 
point of moral character; one whobad impoverished himself, when first lowing letter to a Baronet in London, with whom he had been very | of the story to be a moot-point at Rouge et Noir; and when he bad i 
at College, by gaming, but who, having learned ~sisdom,” was now #| intimate as a“ Plucker” at Oxford—and who having ruined himself by cluded, an animated discussion arose. Beauchamp took an active poe 
subtle and cautious gamester. He was one of aset of notorious pluckers, | his devotion to play—equally in respect of fortune and character—was | jn the dispute, siding with Mr. Apsley. Sir Edward got flustered ' oe 


among whom. shamebul to relate, were found severe! young men of | now become little else than a downright systematic sharper. j began to express himself rather heatedly. Beauchamp also felt himsel; 
rank: and whose business it was to seek out freshmen for their dupes. | SA Dear Sin Enwanp, j | kindling, aad involuntarily cooled his ardour with glass after glass of 
Fecles—the name f shall give the tutor—was an able mathematicinn; =“ Young Beauchamp, one of our quendam pigeons at Oxford, who has) the wine that stood before him. At length, out leaped a bold bet from 


and that was the only thing that Beauchamp looked to in selecting him. | jast come of age, will be in London next Friday or Saturday, and put! Beauchamp, that he would make the same point with General —~ 
Beauchamp got regularly introduced to the set to whieh his tutor be- | up at his old hotel, the He will bear plucking. Verb. suf, The Sir Edward shrugged his shoulders, and with a smile declined “ winnlas 
longed; but his mother's lively and incessant surveillance put it out of | bird is somewhat shy—but you are a good shot. Don't frighten him. | his money,” on a point clear asthe noonday sun! Mr. Hillier ~ 
his power to embarrass himself by serious losses. Tle was long enough, | He is giving up life, and going to turn Saiat! ‘The fellow bas need me | ever, who was of Sir Edward's opinion, instantly took Beaucham» and 
however, apprenticed to guilt, to form the habits wud disposition of «| cursedly ill; be bas cut me quite, and relused me old Dr. Penne, 


' ‘s living. | forthe symmetry of the thing, Apsley and Sir Edward, in spite of the 
gamester, “Tie canning Eccles, when anxiously interrogated by Mrs.) [il make Lom repent it! Twill by ——! latter's protestation to Beauchamp, betted highly on their respective 











Reanchamp about her son's general coaduet, gave his pupit @ flourishing | * Yours ever, most faithfully, : opinions. Somebody suggested an adjournment to the “ establishment!’ 
character, both for moral excellence and literary attainments, and ac- | * Peter Eecurs.” | at street, where they might decide the question; and thither, ac 
quitted him of any teadency to the vices usually prevalent at College. “To Sin Epwarp Srraiutoys cordingly, aiter great shew of reluctance on the part of Sir Edward 
And al! this, whea Eccles knew that he had seen, but afew weeks be- ~P.S. [If Beauchamp plucks well, you wou't press me for the trifle 1) they all four repeired. ’ 


4 .‘ - ‘ *% y i , ” . . . 
fore, winong his pupil's papers, copies of long bills, accepted payable on owe—will you? Burn this note. The reader need not fear that Lam going to dilate upon the sicken 
his reaching twenty-one—to the tune of £1500; and, further, that he,| This infernal letter, which, by a singular concurrence of events, gol ing horrors of a modern © Hell!” for into such a place did Beauchamp 
the tutor hiunsell, was the holder of one of these acceptances, Which en- | into the bands waere I saw it, laid the train for such a series-of plotting find himself introduced. The infernal splendour of the scene by 
sured hin £500 for the £300 he had kindly (arnished him tor his pupil!’ and mancuvreing, as, in the end, ruined poor Beauchamp. and gave which he was surrounded, smote his soul with a sense of guilty 


His demare and plausible air quite took with the ansuspicious Mrs. Beau- | Eecles his coveted revenge : awe the moment he entered, flushed though be was, and unsteady 
champ; and she thought it impossible that her son coul {find «a fitter com- When Beauchamp quitted the Hall, his mother and Ellen had the) with wine. A spectral recollection of his mother and Ellen. wreathed 
panion to the continent most solemn assurance that his stay in town would not be protracted with the halos of virtue and purity, glanced across his mind; and for 

On young Bewuchany > retura to Eagland the fist thing he did Wits beyond the week. Nothing but this could quiet the good old lady's aj» a moment be thought himself in hell!) Sick and faint, he sate dowa 
to dispatch his obsequions tutor into the country, to tranpet bis pupil's | prebensions, who expressed an unaccountable conviction that some ‘or a few moments at an unoccupied table. He felt half deter 


raises to his motiier, and apprize her of hie coming. The gowd old | calamity or other was about to assail their house. She had hada dread- mined to rush out from the room — His kind friends perceived his agita 
Vedy was in eestacios at the glowing colours in which her sou’s virtues | ful dream, she said; but when importaned to tell it, answered, that | tion. Sir Edward asked him if he were ill? but Beauchamp, with w 
were painted by Eeclest—such aniform moderatiou and prudence | if Ilenry came safe home, then she would tellthem her dream. In short, | sickly smile, referred his sensations to the heated pene, ond tee enema! 
amidat the seductive <cenes of the eontinent; such shining candour; | his departure was a scene of tears and gloom, which left an impression quantity of wine he had drunk. Half ashamed of himself, and dreading 
such woble liberality!’ Ta the fulness of her heart, Mrs. Beauchamp | of sadness on his own mind, that lasted all the way ujrto town. On his) their banter, he presently rose from his seat. and declared himself reco- 
promised the tutor, “who was educated for the church, the next pre- | arrival, he betook himself to his old place, the hotel, near Picca- vered. After standing some time beside the rouge et noir table, where 
sentution tow living which was expected very shortly to fall vacant:— | dilly; and, in order to expedite his business as much as possible, appoiut-| tremendons stakes were playing for, amidst profound and agitating si 
as come “smat! retura for the daraluable services lie had rendered her | ed the evening of the very day of bis arrival for a meeting with his) jence—where he marked the sallow features of General and Lord 


pot solicitor ——. the parties implicatedin the affair mentioned at Sir Edward’s table, 








It wasa memorable dey when young Beauchamp, arrived at the Hall The morning papers duly apprized the world of the important fact, and who, having arranged their dispute, were now over head and ears 
in —— ——shire, stood sa ideuly before bis transported mother, in all) that © Henry Beauchamp, Esq, had arrived at ——’s from his seat in| jn a new transaction—the four friends withdrew to one of the private ta 
the pride of person, aud of apparent accomplishments. He was indeed —— shire; and scarce ten minutes after he had read the officions an- | bles to talk over their bet. Alas, half-an-hour’s time beheld them ali at 
a fice young fellow to look at. His well-east features beamed with ar | nunciation at breakfast, bis valet brought him the card of Sir Edward | hazard '—Beauchamp playing! and with excitement and enthusiasm 
expr cession of frankness and generosity ; and bis manners were exquisite . Streixhton : ; ‘ : : equalling any one’s in theroom. Sir Edward maintained the negligent 
ly tempore d with eordiality and elegance. He had brass a the llaowm off “Sir Edward Streighton : exclaimed Beanchamp, with astonishme nt. and reluctant air of aman overpersnaded into acquiescence in the wishe. 
continental flowers in passing, and canght their glow and pertume laying down the card; adding, alter a pause, w ith a cold and doubtful of hiscompanions. Every time that Beauchamp shook the fatal dice-box, 

It was several minutes betore be cauld disengage himself from the | air, * Shew in Sir Edward, of course.’ ; the pale face of his mother looked at him; yet stillhe shook, and still he 
embraces of his mother, who laazhed and wept by turns. and uttered the Ina few moments the baronet was ushered into the room-—made UP | threw —for he won freely from Apsley and Hillier. About four o’clock 
most pissivnate exelamations ot joy aud affection. “Oh, that your to his old “friend,” with great cordiality, and expressed it thousand win- | he took bis departure, with bank-notes in his pecket-book to the amount 


oor old father could see you!” she sobbed, and almost evied herself | ning civilities. He was attired in a style of fashionabte negligence ;| of £95, as his evening’s winning. 

into hysterics. Young Beauchamp was deeply moved with this dis- j nad his pale emaciated features ensured him, at least, the shew of a w el- | Ile walked home to his hotel w eary and dep.essed in spirits, ashamed 
play of parental tenderness. He saw and felt that his mother’s whole | come, with which he would not otherwise have been greeted ; for and enraged at hisown weak compliances and irresolution. The thought 
soul was bound up with his own; and with the rapid resolutions of | Beauchamp, though totally ignorant of the present pursuits and de- suddenly struck him, however, that he would make amends for bis mis 
youth, he had in five minutes changed the whole course and scope | graded character ot his visitor, had seen enough of bim inthe heyday of conduct, by appropriating the whole of his unhalloved gains to the pur 





of bis life—renounced the pleasures of London, aad resolved to dissipation, to avoid a renewal of their intimacy. Beauchamp was chase of jewellery for his mother and cousin. Relieved by this con 
come and settle on his estates in the country, live under the proud touched with the air of languor and exhaustion assumed by Sir Edward, | cjveration, he threw himself on his bed, and slept, though uneasily, till 
and food eye of his mother, and, in a word, tread in the steps of | and asked kindly after his health ; alate hour in the morning. His first thought on waking was the last that 
his futher. He felt: sudde nly imbued with the spirit of the good The wily Baronet contrived to keep him occ upied with that topie for) pad o+ cupied his mind overnight; but it was ina moment met hy another 


old English country gentleman, and resolved to live the lite of | nearly an hour, tilt he fancied he had ¢ stablished an interest for himself and more startling reflection—What would Sir Edward, Hillier, and 
one. There was, however, a cause in operation, and powerful opera-, in his destined victim's heart. He told him, w ith a languid smile, that Apsley think of him, dragging themto play, and winning their money, 
tion tu bring about this change of feeling, to which [have not yetad- | the moment he saw Beauchamp’s arrival in the papers, he bad hurried, without giving them an opportunity of retrieving their losses! The more 
verted. His cousin, Ellen Beauchamp, happened to be thought of by ill as he was, to pay a visit to his * old ebum,” and “talk, over old | he thought of it, the more he was embarrassed : and as he tossed about on 
her aunt, as a fit person to be staying with her when her son arrived. | times.” In short, after laying out all his powers of conversation, he so | his bed, the suspicion flashed across bis disturbed mind, that he was em 
Yes—the little blar-eyed girl with whou he had romped fifteen years | interested and delighted bis quondam associate, that he extorted a relac- | proiled with gamblers. With what credit could he skulk from the at 
azo, now sate beside him in the Lloom of budding womanhood—her tant promise from Beauchamp to dine with him the nest evening on the | tack he had himself provoked? Perplexed and agitated with the dilem 
peachy cheeks alternately pale and Mashed as she saw her cousin's en- | plausible pretext of his being in too delicate health to ventar. out himself) mya he bad drawn upon himself, he came to the conclusion, that, at ali 
quiring eye settled upon ber, and seanning hee beautiful proportions, at night-time. Sir Edward departed, apparently ina low mood, batreal- | events, he must invite the baronet and his friends to dinner that day, 
Mr. Beauchamp took the very first opportunity he could seize of ask- ly exulting in the success with which he considered he had opened his | aud give them their revenge, when he might retreat with honour, and 


ing his mother, with some trepidation, “ whether Ellen wes engaged ! infernaleampaign. He burried to the house of one of his comrades in) for ever. Every one who reads these pages will anticipate the 
I think she is not,” replied his delighted mother, bursting into tears, | guilt, whom he invited to dinner on the morrow Now, the fiendish ob- | event { To be Continued.) 
and tolding himin her arme—" but LE wish somebody would take the ear- | ject of this man, Sir Edward Streighton, in asking Beauchamp to dinner, A WORD WITH THE READER, AT PARTING 
ast onportni ig so.” as { ‘vive in his | the half-extinguished embers of his love for . Whe - ae: , 
: sg 7 nye : he ul R lied | a oy "Ther f © nes " 1 2 t ee to shew that Sir Edw oa These passages are at length broughtto a close ; and it may be thought 
‘ ; iat . s * ' ; shy rr 4 ‘ or. le ‘re are documents to inexvistence Lo sie ia i af ar . * : . 4 : 
“7 a rom she See HAE, pul repelte J herson, } ty . it . ’ 2 parts ‘ high time thev were In bidding farewell to the readers ot this, the 
with enthusiasm and his companions had made the most exact calculations of poor Beau _ ' 


most distinguished journal inthe country, the Editor of the foregoing 
series of papers begs to assure those who have read them, that if in any 
instance their Aearts have been interested, and touched by the morat 
always aimed at, the pains and trouble with which these sketches have 
been prepared for publication, will have been novly bestowed. 

Whatever harsh comments may have been made on certain portions, 
by some of the metropolitan and provincial press, the Editor thinks be 
may challenge any one to point out where a real outrage on morels or 
delicacy has been perpetrated.” Tle begs, in conclusion, te express his 
acknowledgments tor the handsome terms i+ which this Diary bas been 
from time tutime characterized by some of the leading journals and 
newspapers. In the event of Mr. Blackwood’s bringing it before the 
world as an independent publication, one or two additional sketches 
may be inyoduced: and the whole accompanied by notes and illustra 
tions appended to such portions as may appearto require them. Till 
i then, reader, he bids you an affectionate—Adieu!' 

London, Vth Sept, 1331 


Matters are quickly, quietly, aad eer tually arranged to being about champ’'s proyerty, and even arranged the proportions in whieh the ex- 
that desirable end—as they always are, when all parties understand one | pected spoils were to be shared among the complotters!| The whole 
avother; and young Beauchamp made up his mind to appear in anew conduct of the affair was intrusted, at his instance, to Sir Edward; who, 
character—that of a quiet country gentleman, the friend aad patron ot with asmile, declared that be “knew all the crooks and erannies of 
anattached tenantry, and a promising aspirant after county honours, | young Beauchamp’s heart; and that he had already settled his scheme 
What is there in life like the sweet and freshening feelings of the | of operations. He was himself to keep for some time in the background, 
wealthy young squire, stepping into the sphere ot his hereditary honours and on no oceasion to come forward, till he was sure of his prey. 
cand influences, and becoming at once the reverted master of household \t the appointed hour, Beauchamp, though not without having expe- 
and tenantey, grown crey in bis father's serviee—the prop of his family | rrenes d some misgivings in the course of the day,tound himself seated 
! Young Beauchamp experienced | at the « legant and luxurious table of Sir Edward, in company with two 
these salutary and reviving feelings ta their full foree, They divertedthe | of the baronet’s “choicest spirits.” [It would be superfluous to pause 
current of his ambition into a new course, and enabled him keenly to | over the exquisite wines, and luscious cookery, which were placed in | 
appreciate his own capabilities. The difference between the life he had | requisition for the occasion, or the various piquant and brilliant conver. | 
just determined on, and that he had formerly projected, was simply—so ition that Mashed around the table. Sir Edward wasa man of talent | 
to speak—the difference between being a Triton among minnows, anda and observation: and foul as were the scenes in which he had latterly 
minuow among Tritons. There, residing on his own property, surround. | passed his life, was full of rapid and brilliant repartee, and piquant 
ed by his own dependents, and by neighbours wha were solicitous to sketches of men and manners, without end. Like the poor #nimal 
secure bis good graces, he could feel and enjoy his own consequence, | \ hose palate is fora moment tickled with the bait alluring it to destrue- 


Thus in every point of view, a country life appeared preferable to one tion, Beauchamp was in ecstacies! There was, besides, such a flattering 


—andthe “rising man” inthe county 


* The paper which has been most obnoxious to such censures, is the ‘* Man 
about Town 3” which was assailed, in particular, with extraordinary virulence by 





in the “ gay and whirlpool crowded town deference paid to every thing that fell from his lips—so mueh eager eu- | one of the mostnoisy London monthly journals. The only reply I make tothe 
There was, however, one individual at — Hall, who viewed these riosity excited by the accounts he gave of one or two of his foreign ad-| fellow who penned the paragraph, crowded with such coarse and brutal falsehoods, 
altered feelings and projects with no satisfaction; it was Mr. Rectes. | ventures—such an interest taken in the arrangements he conte mplated | = Vane, PUTREscAs! 
This mean and selfish individual saw at onee that, in the event of those | for augmenting his estates in —— shire, &c. Ke. that Beauchamp never | ae — , , 
alterations being carried inte effect, bisown nefarious services would be felt better pleased with himself, nor with his companions. About ele- \ WINTER MARCHE IN CANAD Rs IN Tsk. 
instantly dispensed with, and a state of feelings brought into | lay, whieh | ¥en o'clock, one of Sir Pdward’s friends proposed a rubber st whist, The encouragement given in one of the t-te numbers of this Journal 
would lead his pupil to look with disgust at the seenes to which he had | “thinking they had all of them talked one another hoarse,” but Sir Rad. | to all officers who may bave been placed in unusual situations, or in 
been introduced at college und on the continent He immediately set ward promptly negatived it. The proposer insisted. but Sir Edward | suc bh as may tend to convey any novel intelligence, emboldens me to 
to nork to frustrate the plans of his pupil. Tle seleeted the occasion of coldly repeated bis refusal ‘Jam not tired of my friends’ conversa-| offer a few observations from my Journal during the march of the ! 4th 
his being sent for one morning by M Beauchamp in bis library, to Con, though they maybe of mine! And Lfaney, Beauchamp,” he con-| Regiment, from Fredericton, in New Brunswick, to Quebec, and from 
commence operations. le was not discouraged, when his ci-derant pu- | tinued, shaking his head with a serious air, “you and Tlave burnt our) thence to Kingston, in Upper Canada I do not flatter myself that the 
pil, whose eves bad really, as Eecles suspected, been open to the ini fingers too often at college, to be desirous of renewing our pranks.” | reader will find anything highly instructive in this relation, butas our re 
quity of his tator’s doings, commenced thanking himin acold and for “Why. cood God, Sir Edward!" rejoined the proposer, “ what do! giment was the first British corps that ever performed euch a march dur 
mal style for his past services, and requested presentation of the bill he You mean? Are you insinuating that Lam fond of deep play?—1,1 that | ing the height of a northern winter, a great part of it upon snow-shoes, it 
held against him tor £500, which he instantly paid Ile then proceed have been such a sufferer’? —Llow was it that such shallow trickery may, perhaps, be deemed not unworthy of insertion in this truly national 


ed, without interraption from the mortified Kecles, to state his regret at could not be seen through by a man who knew any thing of the world? | Journal. 

being uuable to reward his services with a living, at present; but that if The answer is obvious—the victian’s penetration had deserted him: Tt cannot be denied, that at the bre aking out of the wer with the Um 
ever it were in his power, he might rely on it, &e. de. ke Mr. Eccles | Flattery and wine—what will the y not lead a manto? Tn short. the | ted States, in the month of June, 1812. Sir Georee Prevost found himsel! 
with astonishment, mentioned the living of which Mre. Beane hamp bad farce was so well kept up, that Beauchamp. taneying he alone stood in | very inade quately provided with troops to defend the extensive line o! 
ywomised him the reversion: but reecived an evasive ’ t 





‘ply from Mr, | the way of the evening amusements, felt himself called upon to “beg frontier under his command, being upwards of eleven hundred miles 
Jeauchamp, who was at length so much irritated at the pertinacity, and | they would vot consult him, if they were disposed fora robber; as he from Quebee to Michilimackinack ; assailable at m ‘ny points, partieu 











even the reproachful tone with which his tutor pressed his claim, that he would make a hand with the greatest pleasure imaginable The pro: | larly all along the river St. Lawrence, from Cornwall ap to Kingston, 
said sharply, “ Me. Becles, when my mother made you that promise, she | poser and his friend looked appealingly to Sir Edward and along the Niagara frontier, from Fort George to Fort Erie. His 
never consulted me, in whose sole eift the living is And besides, sty Oh! God forbid that [should hinder you, since you're all so dis.) disposable force of regular tre ops did not much exceed 3000 men to 
what did she know of our tricks at French Haozard, and Ronce et Noir?) pos * said the Baronet, with a polite air; and ina few minutes the guard all the important points of this very prolonged base; indeed, it 
She must have thought your skull at play an odd recommendation for | tour friends were seated at the whist table Sir, Edward was obliged to | was currently reported at the commence meot of the war, that the high 
the duties of the church High words, matual reeriminations, and send out and buy. or borrow cards! He really so seldom,” &c. &c. | est authorities of the country were of opinion that Upper Canada would 
threats, ensued, and they parted in anges Phe tutor resolved to make. ‘especially in his poor health,” &e. &e ! There was nothing what-| not be maintained with this inadequate foree However, the judicious 
bis “ungrateful pupil re pentot his misconduct, and he lacked neither ever, in the conduct of the game. calculated to arouse a spark of suspi- | and firm: measures of the gallant General Brock, assisted by the theo 
the taste nor the oy portunities necessary for accomplishing his purpose. cot Ihe three confederates acted their parts to admiraion, and main- | formidable auxiliary Indian force, which the General well knew Low ! 
The alt ‘ ranour of Mrs. Beau Thy wether witht haughty tained throuel it the matter-of-fact, listless air of men who have «at | humour and to wield caved the I pper Province from bein eccupied 
and constrained civility of her son, soon warned Mr. Eccles that his down to cards. each out of complaisance to the others! Atthe end of | by the enemy in 1812 . : 
departy e from the Hall eould not be elaved: and he very «hortiy the second rubbe which wasa long one, they paused aVhile, rose, and 9 “he in | osing preparations made by the United States tor the cam 
withdrew ; ’ lye 1k themselves to refreshments } paign of IAL, induc ed Sir Georg Prevost to run the chance ot weak 
Mr. Beauehan began to breathe freely s it were, when ¢ evil By the way, Apsley.” said Sir Fdward. snddenly have vou heard | ening bis force in New Brunswick. which was considered less assailatle 
spirit, in his tutors shape, was no longer at his elhow, poisoning his prin- how that extrordinary ‘affair of General ——’s terminated , than Upper Canada. SirGeorge |’revost therefore determine that the 
ciples, and prompting him to vice and debauchery He resolved, torth Decided against him.” was the reply; “buat I think wrongly At) 104th Regiment should perform «© winter march from New Brunswick 
with, tobe all that his tut had represented him to his mother; to atone | — s,”’ naming acelebrated coterie, “where the affair was ulfimately | to Canada, which was effected #s follows. Major General Smyth, who 
for past indiscretions, by 9 life of sobriety and virtue All now went cenvassed, they were equally divided in opinion: and on the stren sth | commanded in New Brunswi 1d ree ived private intimation that 
on smoothly and happily atthe Hall. The new squire entered actively of tt the General swears he wont pay the regiment wasto march tor Canada, which be kept secret thougt 
on the duties devolving upon him. and was engaged daily driving his It is certainly one of the most singular things! trom the frequent drills and marches it performed by comparies, or t- 
beautiful cousin over his estate, and show ng to his obsequious tenantry Pray, what might the disputed point be?” enquired Beanchamy a corps on snow-shoes, it was evidently ly ng prepare d for some move 
their future lady Ou what trifling accidents do often the great changes | sipping a glass of liquor ment. On the Sth of Feb. a garrison order announced the intended 
of lite depend '—Mr. Beauchamp, after ree months’ continuance in Oh, merely a bit of town tittle-tattle,” replied Sir Edward, careless-| march. It was hailed by men and officers with enthusiasm, as an effort 
the country, was sent for by his solicitor to town, in order to complete | ly “ about a Rouge et Noir bet between Lord ——and General ——. 1} yet unknown in British warfare, and therefore well worthy of British 
the final arrangements of his estate: and which. he supposed would | dare say, vou would feel no interest in it whatever soldiers to acce mplish 
occupy him but afew days. That London visit ledto hisruin' Ut may But Beauchamp did feel interested enough to press his host for an ac It must here be observed that the regiment was admirably composed 


be recotlected that the execrable Eccles owed his pupil a grudge for the | count of the matter; and he presently found himself listening to a story | for the service. having been raised in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
disappointment he had occasioned him, and the time and manner of his | told most graphically by Sir Fdward, and artfully calculated to interest principally in the latter province, from the descendants of the veteraus 
dismissal. What does the reader imagine was the diabolical device he | 2nd inflame the passions of his hearer Beauchamp drank in eagerly | who had served in the former war, a class of loyal settlers, equally at 
adopted. ta bring about the utter ruin of his unsuspicious pupil? Ap-| every word. He could not help identifying himself with the parties | tached to the soil and to Old England. There were also a considerable 
prised of Mr Beauchamp’s visit to London. —( Mr Fecles had removed | spoken of. A Satanic smile flickered occasionally over the countenances| number of Cenadians in it, so that these, as well asthe New Brunswick 
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ers, being, as it were, indiginous to the country, were thorougt , 
to endure cold and hardships; good axemen, able to build a log hat with 
anaxe alone; good boatmen, good marksmen, many of them as expert 


as Indians in» canoe, and as alert as hunters on snow-shoes. he | 


« morale” of the corps was not at all inferior to its * physique.” —as there 
ie a characteristic cheerfulness in the Canadian soldier, inherited from 
his French ancestry, which being both lively and good tempered, tend- 


ed much towards lightening the labours of a heavy march, or the bard- | 


ships of a campaign, and accorded perfectly with the more dogged and 
varied characters of the English, Irish, and Scotch, which coinpleted 
she regiment. : 

There had wlready fallen a greater quantity of snow than bad been 
known during the nine preceding years, and the weather was remarka- 
bly cold 
as 17° below zero. 


On the 4th or Sth of Feb. the thermometer had been as low | f0 our communication with Canady 


/ only good line of march for troops — situated with ourselves, the 
| St. John's and Madawaska rivers, and the Jemisquata lake torming a le- 
vel road of march on for two hundred miles, a circumstance of vast im- 


aly fitted | the mail must pass in the winter season into Canada; besides being the | 


| portance to the moving of troops in winter, as they would otherwise | 


have to march entirely through the brush-woods and (orests, whieh would 
increase their hardships and retard their progress. 
It would be highly desirable that we should gain a little nore extent 
| to our boundary in a line from the south bay on the grand lake to Que 
| bee, a little within that followed by Lord Edward Fitzgerald: land in 
j Hsel{ gaimportant to the Americans, but of consequence to ns, as it 
| Would prevent the likelihood of their hereatter wishing to gain for a 
boundary the westera bank of the river St. John, which would be jatal 
Whilst marching this day. the 
; Weather was so cold that several of us got frost-bittea, and one person, 


It bad been understood that dadians or natives were to have been sent) an inhabitant of the vicinity of the falls, was frozen to death 


i ; ‘yery » | 
on to construct wigwams or huts to shelter the wen in at every filteen 


On Wednesday, the 2ad of March, we arrived at Larouciers, at the 


miles distance, in order to relieve the m from the fatigue of butting the m- | head of the Madewaska settlement; here l began to find the French 
selves at the close of a lung day's march, but by some misunderstanding | language of great service to me, as [ did through all Lower Canada 


this was not carried into etfect 


| ome : ‘ 
The worthy Care, Monsieur Rabbi, was delighied to meet a British offi 


Every arrangement being completed, and the regiment in good march: | cer who could converse W ith him freely, and accordingly not only invited 
ing order, some detachments baving already come a bundred miles up| Me to take my billet at his house, but also insisted that one of my brother 


to Fredericton, Col. Halkett, with the bead-quarters and the grenadier | 


company, marched on the Itth Feb. Isls; a battalion company follow- 
ed on each succeeding day, and the light company, forming the rear- 
guard, on Sunday the 1st. 


| subs should accompany me, where he treated us with the greatest hospi 
tality 


j 

|. om: . 

| _ This insulated settlement is entirely separated from the busy world; @ 
{ few hundred French are here settled in peaceful retirement: their kind 


It may not be deemed altogether irrelevani to state, that on quilting | and worthy Pastor assured me that crimes were quite anknown in this 


Frederickton, the whole of the officers felt the deepest regret at parting 
from a cirele of society that had treated them with the greatest kindness 
and cordiality ; where a British uniform, worn with credit and conduct, 
wasa sure passport, without a further introduction, to the friendly hos- 
pitality of the worthy inhabitants of New Brunswick. 
forget the morning parade of that Sunday, for although we marched 
with the best intentions, it was impossible not to feel, in a certain de- 
gree, low spirited, as our bugles struck up the merry air, * The Girls 
we leave behind us ;" most of our gallant fellows being, as it proved, 
destined never to revisit their sisters or sweethearts. The company 
presented » most unmilitary appearance, as it marched without arms or 
khoapsacks, in Indian file, divided into squads, so many to each Toba- 
gin, the rear of it being nearly half a mile from the front. It would be 
needless here to detail our days’ marches, as a general outline of them 
iv sufficient 

The first seven days’ marches being throngh a tolerably weil settled 
country, we found them comparatively easy, though sometimes the snow 
might be eight inches or a foot in depth, trom the circumstance of the 
foundation of it being a beaten road, and at the close of each day's march 
houses or barns to lodge the men in. 

On the 26th, while marching in the rear of the company, © person of 
the name of Wilson overtook me in his sleigh ; he had conducted the un- 
fortunate Lord Edward Pitzgerald in the winter of 1789, who walked on 
snow-shoes through the then altogether untracked wilderness from Fre- 
dericton to Quebec; he said that Lord Edward had supported the fa- 
tigues and hardships of the journey with the greatest cheerfulness and 
fortitude, and described him as a most amiable young man. 

On the 29th we hutted; this operation was most fatiguing and dis- 
beartening after a heavy day's march, as it had snowed incessantly, and 
s heavily that we frequently lost our narrow snow-shoe track, aad, if 
eareless, were precipitated into deep snow; and one man getting a fall 
of this kind caused a halt to all those in his rear for ten minutes ora 
quarter of an hour, until be had scrambled oat from his cold bath; but 


the inconvenience of keeping ail the rear at a halt was found so great that | 


it was soou agreed to march on and leave the straggler to regain his place 
when he could, which was by no means an easy matter, and made offi- 
cersand men very carefu) not to fall if they could avoid it, from the fear 
ef having to march some distance in the deep snow. 

In order to relieve the men, each officerand man took his turn to break 
the road, as it was called, by marching as leader for ten or fifteen min 
utes, then stepping one pace aside and letting the whole company pass 
him, when he threw off his snow shoes and marched ona firm bard path 
inthe rear. It must be seen that by this arrangement the first pair of 
saow-shoes had to break a path in front, the second pair improved the 
track of the first, the third and every succeeding rendered it firmer and 
harder, till the tobogins came which travelled on a pretty solid path.— 
We generally marched close along the edge of the river, whenever no 
rapids intervened to prevent it, and always constructed our huts on the 
windward side of it in the woods, in order to gain a little shelter. The 
men’s hands were frequently so cold that they could scarcely work : 
however, as they were divided into squads, the best axemen immediate- 
ly set to felling young pine trees to forin the rafters for the hut, these Se- 
ing trimmed of all their lateral branches, were cut to about fifteen feet 
in height ; others trimmed branches of pine for thatching it; others felled 
hard wood and cut into logs for burning; while these were at work, some 
were clearing away spaces for the arens of the hut, which was done by 
taking off their snow shoes and using them as shovels to throw back the 
snow till they got to the soil destined for the floor, four or five feet deep, 
the snow that was threwn back formed a high wall round it, which ser- 
ved to shelter us somewhat from the chilling wind; within this area the 
trimmed branches were p!aced in a conical or lengthened form and tied 
at top; they were thencovered with pine boughs thickly laid overeach : 
the points of the branches being downwards made it an excellent thatch, 
quite impervious to the snow, with the « xception of a hole at the top, 
which was left forachimney. A blazing fire was then lit in the centre 
of the hut, and all round it we strewed a thick layer of small pine branch 
es, which formed a delicious and fragrant bed: here were no feather- 
bed soldiers. The next precaution was to close the only aperture in 
the hut which was intended for a doorway, made just large enough for a 
man to creep through edgewise, and a blanket, which every one in turn 
grumbied to give np, served as an inner door to shut outthe cold it pos- 
sible. But I may well say if possible, as those who have not experien 
ced it cannot figure to themselves the extreme frigidity of a temperature 
varying from 18° to 27° below zero, that is, from 50° to 59° Lelow free 
aing. While our feet were burning, which was sometimes literally the 
case whilst asleep, our heads were in a freezing temperature, as Water 





I shall never | 


‘ 


immediately froze if placed near the inner circumferance of the hut. It | 


generally happened that we were as completely enveloped in smoke as 
an Esquemaux family, but, like them, we found it mach more agreeable 
than having no smoke at all, as it warmed the hut; moreover, L imagin- 
ed that sleep without fire in such cold would have proved the sleep of 
death 

On the first of March we reached the grand falls of the river St. John 
one hundred and fifty miles from Fredericton, where there is a small set 
tlement: we could not judge of its state of forwardness, every 
ing covered with a mantle of snow; but the inhabitants appeared to be 
tappy and contented: they said they went down to Fredericton ones 
or twice a year, to sell or barter their furs for what commodities they 
required, and added, that their wants were few and simple After din 
ner most of the officers went to see the fall; it presented a inagnificent 
spectacle In summer it was eighty four feet high and nine bun lred feet 
in width, but it was now greatly reduced by the quantity of ice whi h 
environed it. The spray. having frozen as it rose, had gradually so con 
densed itself that it had joined and formed a splendid 
tical arch of surprising brilhancy and in all the 
mixed varieties of form which frost givesto talline 
rested by congelation The hank« on each « 
were like solid, irregular, glassy buttresses supporting the arch; and the 


enot he 


irregular, fantas 


lightness rucced and 
water, suddenly ar- 
le from the same canese 
surrounding trees being beautifully fringed with frost, when the sun shone 
on the ice and displayed the prismatic colors playing on it, the scene 
called to mind the idea of an enchanted palace ot'glass, fitter, indeed, tor 
a person to gaze on than to inhabit; which waa strictly true, for 
ton reigned around—no beust 
enlivened the ear. the 


lesola 
bird, nor even insect cheered the sightor 
death-like stil! 
' 


ynly sound that disturbed the icy 
ness around was the resistless roaring river, rushing impatiently throug 
its restricted and fringed bed of ice into the culnh beneath. whence surg 
ing on it burried to a considerable distance befure the frost had power to 
conceal it under a bed of ice 

It may be proper to remark here 
military post in the province of N 


that at the 1! 


w Brunswich 


grand fa s was the tast 


and although Lam un 


able to give a correct description of it from the circamstance of the cour 
try being «9 completely covered with snow. it was nevertheless 
sented as being from its precipitous situation convertible into a vers 
@rong point of defence, t! more importantes it is the nearest ner tft 
the American boundary al! along our line of march, and that 





| mysell in a blaze 


| peacetul spot, he was their confessor, their adviser, and their judge, and 


| ta difference ever did exist amongst them, it was speedily reterred to 
| him. and bis decision was final. Their habits and manners were simple 
and kind, altogether Freneb ; like the ant in Lafontaine’s fable, they told 
me they grew enough in summer to supply their wants for the winter, 
which they passed in mirth and friendly intercourse. From the worthy 
| Curé’s deseription, and the lively and contented air of the people, I 
should take this to be the only Arcadia now existing in the world. Lam 
notaware that these good people considered us as gieat intruders, but 
they certainly did not give us much time to corrupt them, as they 
| mounted the whole of us, officers and men, in sleighs, and drove us 
| through their settlement, twenty-one miles in a duy, which by the way 
Was a vreat treat, and the men vowed it was the pleas intest day's march 
| that they had had. , 
| Ou the 4th of March the cold was gradually increasing, and an inces 
sant snow-storm filling the tyack up rapidiy, made the dragging of the 
| Lobogins exceedingly laborious, especially as we occasionally had to quit 
| the Madawaska river owing to rapids in it which had not frozen, and the 
thickness of the brush-wood and forest along the edge of it. When we 
| got to the end of our day's march the cold was so intense that the men 
could scareety use their fingers to hew down the fire-wood, or to build 
; huts, and it was dark before we could eommence cooking; if sticking a 


| bit of salt pork on the end of a twig and holding it to the fire could be so 
termed 


j 
j 
| 


| On the morning of the Sth the cold had greatly angmented, and the 
| thermometer once more fell to 27- below zero together with a gale, a 
| north-wester in our teeth, which scare ely left us power to breathe; in 
) deed, the intensity ot the cold is indeseribable, the captain of the com 
| pany anticipated the effects of it, and went on with an officer and a tew 
| men to arrange the huts, and to prepare fires tor our reception. About 
mid-day, on turning an angle or corner along the river, | was surprised 
to find that the head of the company had stopped, which caused the cen 
tre and the rear to halt as they came up 
quences that might ensue from a p 


knowing the dangerous conse 
iltio such excessive cold, | 
hastened in the deep snow to the head ot the company, and going along, 
1 observed that almost every man was already more or less trost-bitten 
and was occupied in rubbing his cheeks or nose, or both with snow; io 
ny progress T also was caught by the nose, and when | tumed the cor 
nerin the river, Dv ally thought I should not have been able to proceed 


| the cold wind appeared to penetrate through my body in defiance ot 
flannels or furs ; 


nged h 


I however urged the men on, as soon as we had taken 
| 


time to lay one poor fellow upon a tobogin whose whole body was frost 
bitten, and covered him with blankets. By changing the leading file 
every four or five minutes we at length got to the huts, having about 
| ninety men out of 105 more or less frost-bitten on that occasion. On ar 
riving at the huts, we found that the company which should have been a 
day's march a-head of us were still hutted, they had attempted to eross 
the Temisquata lake in the morning, but the cold wind blowing over it 
was so exquisitely keen, as to freeze many of his men, that after march 
ing a mile, the captain of it faced about and returned to the huts. It was 
impossible to get warm that night, one officer literally scorched his moc- 
casins on his feet in his sleep, by being anxious to keep them warm 
The next morning the wind having abated, both companies crossed 
!the lake. The marching this day was very different from any thing that 
we had yet experienced in our journe ys; the sun having begun to have 
some power on the snow had thawed the surtace of it, whieh froze again 
in the night, and formed a sheet of thin ice, sufficiently strong to bear a 
light person, but a heavy man would frequeatly break through, and sink 
into the substratum of soow till he was arrested by the firm ice on the 
lake; this was very troublesome and laborious work 
chose to kee p their snow-shoes on, avoided it 
pace over the ice 


i 


but those who 
and marched at a great 
It was an eighteen-mile march, and we were delighted 
to get to an habitation on the edge of the portage 
We had to leave poor Rogers, who was so severely frost-bitten on the 
Gth, in charge of a corporal, with the woodsman atthe portage, who pro 
mised to recover him speedily by means of simples and herbs, though 
| to us his life appeared in danger; he was quite a hideous spectacle, alto 
gether one ulcerated mass, as if scalded all over from boiling water; how 
ever, he rejoined us at Kingston in six weeks perfectly recovered 
The nest day's march was through a mountainous country, which is 
called the “Grand Portage; some parts of the pine 
which we passed had been burned for clearing, and presente da curious 
picture. ‘The black and tall grim pine trees, rearing their scathed heads 
to the sky, seemed like the ghosts, or rather skeletons, of the noble forms 
they once possessed, and contrasted strange ly with the virgin snow on 
which they appeared to stand 


forests through 


It ws altogether a most dreary and la- 
borious day's march, as the snow drift in some places was ten or twelve 
feet deep, and the constant ascent and descent made it excessively fa 
tiguing for the tobogiu men; the descent of the hills was even more dan 

erous than the ascent, for if a tobogin once got a fair start down bill, it 
shot to the foot of the bill like a car down a “ montagne russe’ with ama 
zing velocity, excepting where the rider was awkward, and in this way 
there were sev eral ipsets, tu the great amusement of all who e t 

‘ 


ecaped an 


— 


Government ram and rations provided for us, be kindly and cousider 
ately brought with him an ample supply of fowls, hams, veal aod wines, 
three miles tute the portage, which afferded us the best meal we bed ever 
tasted, and gratitude proclaimed oor worthy triend ever after» standing 
toast amongst us. 

After our repast, we moved on in the perish of St Andress to a vil 
lage from whence we saw spread Lbetore asthe magoificent St. Lawrence, 
eighteen miles wide; we obtained comfortable billets for men and off. 
cers, and where for the first time in seventeen deve we regularly washed 
and dressed ourselves, in addition to which a well cooxed dinuer, which 
more Vitiated appetites would have probably called evecrmble, ond good 
beds, made us forget all our fatigues. Our march from hence to (luebee 
was along « good- beaten snow road, and marches of eizhteen or twenty 
miles mere exercise for vs, s0 that our lost seven deve peed away mer- 
rily, uader the cheering smiles of the w orthy Canadiens, who we icomed 


| us as a nondescript race that had never been seen in those quiet parts 


necident : thus it was nece ssary spre dily to putane nd to this, as some of | 


the tobogins got injured by it, anc on this oceasion delayed the rear of 
the company so mue h that the head of it had finished its march by fen 
or eleven o'clock iu the morning, where 
till half past five 
notin 


as the rear-cuard did not arrive 
After our frugal meal of biscuit and pork, we turned, 
but as usual round the fire on our green bed of pine; but our r 
treshing sleep was doomed to be broken this night by «a novel accident 
The wind being high had so completely dried the top of our pine 
thatch, that it canght fire, and on waking from a sound slumber, U found 
in a complete auto de fe,’ for there was no appear 


auce of a door way or outlet, so instantanvrous was the blaze: however 


a yell of despair from the giant form of an officer of the regiment, who 
lashed into the hut through the flames, exclaiming Holy J——s, my 
money box!’ which he snatched up with the f mdness of a father saving 
his only child from peril, enable d me to dash out after him, dragging my 


aliwith me.ac hange of suit, in a hysteri al fit of laughter, at the range 


lamentation of our brother-officer We were some little time occupied 
n snow-balling the fire to extinguish the flames, for fear that the men's 
Suts should have aleo caught firs but it was a most ladicrous sight as we 


were floundering in the deep snow, upto our middles or shoulders, not 
having time to put on our snow-shoes : several of the men and officers got 
, 


‘ost -bitten in thie adventure 


The next morning we startedwit ) joyfal countenances, under the im 


pression that it was our last day's march throuch an uninhalited country 
and that the morrow should enable us march inaregion where the ave 
had ma tered the forest nd cultivation, however rude, ¢ lin its infoney 
announced at least that the hand of man was there; if was so solemn a 
reflection. that we had been completely left to ourselves for many dav« 
vith not ne but «enow. ¢ k r the interminattle cilent forest to lool 
i that th men and officers were heartily rejoiced when they he 
eld wort entlemar the « imissariat with a Aores in a sleigt 
who had been sent fr » QQuehec to receive 1 and in addition t the 


avenues, which rese mble the 


betore, being the first regiment that had ever Leen there, and our me rry 
bugles were quite a novel treat to the Canadian lames The country 
along the river St. Lawrence ap to Quebec was choared in» belt: rang: 
ing from half a mile to three miles in depth = We passed through sewe- 
ral villages almost entirely built of wood, with neat looking churches 
roofed with tin, so that when the sun shone on them. thes presented a 
brilliant and elegant appearonee. 

On the 25th, our twenty-fourth day's march, we entered Quebec, 
greeted by an immense conconrse of people, who appeared to consider 
us quite the lions of the army, after our anerainpled march; the Quebec 
papers called usin the words of the poet— 

* Fine young fellows, fit to pluck 
Bright honour trom the pale-faced nioon 

Sir George Prevost, oo inspecting Gur six companies, 560 rook and 
file, paid us the highest compliments, and to show us that he really the ngbt 
us in good wind, be ordered the grenadicrs and liyht company to march 
on the 25th 200 miles for ¢ hambly to joi the light brigade there; bat it 
appeared a‘ if every general officer who saw ov heard ol us considered 
that we were in thorough training, for on getting near Montrend, Colomet 
Drummond sent me on to Gen, de Rotteaburgh to report our speedy ar 
rival, when on my howesily avowing we were in excellent wind, the Ge 
neral said, Kingston” — 
when LT reported the circumstance to Colonel Drummond, who was 
marching at the head of the companies, one of the men exclaimed—" It's 
no wonder; they think we are like the children of lerael, we mast march 
forty years before we halt!’ others hoped that as it was the Ist of April, 
the General merely meantto make April tools of us, and let us of with a 
fright; but the Lod of April undeceived us; we were off for Kingston 

I do not deseribe this part of our march from Quebec to Kingston, as 
many other reg ments have performed it, none however lo so shorta 
space ol time; it was nevertheless very severe, as the 
power to thaw the saow and the ice over the small streams, some ot 
which we were obliged to ford up to our middies, when the water was 
so intolerably cold, that the sudden shock to our pores open from perspi 
ration, was not a little trying to the best ev 
sive pain in the loins, 

On the 12th of April we were marching up a geotl 


“Then he should send us on 200 miles farther t 





sun bad now 


nstitution, and camped exces 


it, and just as 
the head files weve rising it, there was a general exclamation of 


‘Lhe sen, 
the »ea—the ships, the ships!” the whole of u spontancously broke and 
ran to witness the novel and interesting sight Some of us bed been 


marching between eight hundred anda thowsend miles in six weeks, with 
only ten days’ halt, during which time we bad never lost sight of a for 
est, when suddenly there lay betore our astonished and delighted view 
the town of Kingston, the magnificent Lake Ontark 
more surprising still.a squadron 1 oshipeolwar troten on its bosom tt 
produced a striking and indeseriboble set lure 
peans appeared to have reflected on the cireumstance of being sure to find 
a fleet of men Alter having 
the companies resumed their wonted order, ond having 
washed the mud off our leg thet we might appear very 
clean in getting under the scrutir y ot the lair ees, we made our triumph 
ant entry into Kingston to the sound of our merry bugles 

As my purpose was merely to deseribe a winter march in Cannda, | 
shall avoid other de criplions ; but asa few general oleers ations many be 
useful, | may he pardoned for making them 

The Comperalive repose Which necessarily followed our long mane h, 


and what was fae 


sation, as fone of te 


ol-war on afresh water lake lensted our 
eyes a while 


inarivolet 


together with good feeding, occasioned disorders ame neetthe men: and 
although we had not lost a single man during the march, many were Hl, 
and afew died trom the effects of it; but it we 


sobeerved that those were 
wil the hardest drinkers: 


indeed, there is no doultt whatever that draw 
drinking is highly injurious ina very cold country, as the heat that is mo 
mentary conveyed to the body is tollowed by a reaction, whieh the 
cold turns quickly into a nam! Ne ond retarded cirentation 
Under the circumstances of a regiment having 


to perform a similar 
march, it would appear advieable to use snow -shoe 


sforeight or ten miles 
daily, for at least a month previous to ite march, i orderto accustom the 
men not only to tie on their snow shoes, and to wear them with ease to 
themselves, but also to enable them to know bow to dee 
sins properly, and to pack and dreg their tobogins 
Dodians or natives should be sent om a day 


ss their mocen 


smarch a hes 
mentto prepore buts forthe officers end men, te 
waterin readine 


dol the regi 
» cult wood, and to boil 
estor their arrival, as Lshould consider warm tea or warm 
broth made from portable soup, far more refreshing and restoring than 
the piece of pork that was allowed to the 104th Regiment 

The men were #0 fatigued and chilled by the cold on some oecasions 
that they would scarcely exert themselves to cut wood for fring! nod I 
feel confident sdifferently com 
posed, might have been placed in avery uncom! table situation > bert 
the advantage 


that uuder similar circumstances, a cory 


of having a great aumber of natives 





ol the country in the 
corps Was manite sf 
Brother «oldiers will perdor the coprit de corps whie ends meto any, 


that during this long march, under considerable privetions and hardships, 
not one single robbery was committed by the men, nor wasthere a single 
report made against them by the inhabitants to the commanding officer 


Pe ey >. Capt l te 104th Kept 


i 
THE FIRE AT PERA.—BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 


The district catied Pern is a peninsular promontory, which stonds on 


the side of the harbour opposite to Constentinople, ond wae called Mage 
by the Greeks of the lower Empire for that reason, because it wes “on 
the other side It is formed by the Bo phorus, and the harbour, that 


wash its base, from whence it rises to a high ridge 
summit of this ridve rune 
‘ Per 


steep and ne 


Along the 
the great leading avenue, called by wey of emi 
From thie descent, at 


ow lanes formed in’ many places inte st 


yne oF 


nence Street each side, sundry very 


low steps or stairs, 
smrcendesc 
‘ 


impassable for any kind of carriage, but (re quently 


bearing heawy hare 


by horses 
en which have 
These steer |) harrow 
dinburgh, lead to Tophana 

other unportant and popu 
rotthe harbour At 
f Dolma Baetch through 
it the siege of Constantinople, and 
different 


t length repose together in peace 


and 





ery day by hummals or porters 
landed from ships or boats on the shores below 
W ynds 
Aves nal 


lous places, ¢ ither on the waters of the 


Galata, Tereanha, or the and mans 


bospel rue ¢ 


f the Penineula is the vailey 


me extremly 
Tort 
above it are the 


ple of all countries 


which tl dragged their ships 


reat burying-grounds «. nations, where peo 


ned opine ne these 
broad lethmus which connects the Penineula with the coun 


er extremity is the Genoese city of Galata, still surronnded 


occupy the 
try. At ‘ 4 
by « hattlemented wall, enclosing a narrow semicircular town on the sea 
shore, the convex part of the arch tarned towards the sen. From the bu 
edtown of about three miles in length 

rough the tle deviation from 
a right line As the view from this elevated strect ie very beautiful and 
erteneve the Franks of onpalence their own re 
and all the Am It was therefore adorned with 
more extensive and goodly edifices than are to be found in any other part 
of the Turkish emyure dirty, 
len houses crammed into lanes and alleys and crowded 
whole population of the Peninsula has been estimated 


rving-ground o Galata isa conte 
' 


‘ , : 
eart of which rans the Pera Street, w ! 


have here idences 
yaseadors their paleces 
the rest of the town, however, ™ mean an 
consisting of woor 


with pec ‘ r 


at 260.000, and the number of houses at 30.000 
Of all the edifices which dictinguished Pera, the most conspicuous and 
' ful was the British Palac e. and the circumstances conner ted with 
it moet hawe endeared it to the minds of Eng! men. The first residence 
of the Embaesy at Pera was a emall buildis which had heen # private 


house near the Galata Seraé tut when we had rendered euch essential 


service to the Turks by expelling the Frene': from rey pt they e nced 
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~ i ee : 
therr grutiiude in & Conspicuous manner, ae seevenns a princely rest- | tille. The Gre contiaved to extend through different directious, par- 
dence for the representative of his Britannic Majesty in the ‘Turkish ca- ticularly down Casim Pasha, till eight or nine inthe evening, when the 
pial, There stood, in the most elevated part of the town, an Te, spece | wind subsided, and ils progres was stopped. afterextendiog overan area 
with anomber of small wooden houses seatiered over it. toe the | about three milesia cirenmierence, and consoming sll that part of the pe- 
Turks cleared away, surronnded the aren with a» substantial wall, aad, | ninsula that former fires had spared. ‘Phe next morning prese nted a dis- 
while Lord Ligin was Ambassador, Inid the foundation of # large palece | mal spectacle. ‘The people, driven frou their houses. ued ne place of | 
in the centre, and when it was raised a few yards with solid stone, CO- | retreat but the burying-ground: lere they were seen in thons aids streteh- | 
ferred iton the English, to finish it on the plan in which it was begun.| —- 
The late Levant Company gave £10,000, and the British Government | 
contributed the remainder, so as to complete it in a style of correspond. | 
ent magnificence. But the circumstaace which rendered it particularly 
interesting was, the delicate compliment — by the Turks to British 
teeling and opinion. When it was ready, they seut, on the day on which 
it was opened for the reception of the Embassy, a number of their slaves, 
who were emancipated on the spot, and given to understand they owed | 
their freedom to English philanthropy; nad it was particularly affecting 
to seo many of these poor people, who bad been thirty years in chains, | 
heading in gratitude to their benelactors. Never perhaps was 4 higher 
compliment paid by one nation to the sentiments of another, or the open- 
ing of an edifice hallowed by a more impressive ceremony.” _ 

The edifice stood nearly in the centre of a demesne, ine luding a lawn 
aod garden of about four acres, enclosed from the streets by a high and | 
substantial wail, ft wasan oblong quadrangular building of three sto- 
ries, surmounted on the roof by a lofty kiosk or square cupola, which 
commanded most extensive views of the Bosphorus, Sea ot Marmora, 
Constantinople, and the surrounding couutries—nand lighted a large hall 
within, round which were the apartments. One of these was the grand 
hall or reception room; at one end stood the throne, as the representa 
tive of Majesty, on the steps of which the unfortunate Caroline was often 
seon sitting and weeping when she made Constantinople ber short so- 
journ. ‘This room was lighted by very splendid lustres, and the floor 
was formed of inlaid mosaic of different woods, and, whether consider- 
ing its size or its decoration, was certainty the finest in the Turkish em- 
pire. The others were in a style of corresponding grandeur: every Am- 
baseador added something to the ornaments and decoration; and Mr. 
Canning, it is said, expended £10,099 in alterations and improvements 
while he reroaized at Pera. The garden, however, was the favourite ob- 
ject of care Lady Liston cansed exotics to be brought from every coun- 
try; the woods a/rout the Black Sea were searched for the most beautiful 
shrubs and trees, to form walks and plantations; and it became not only 
the most ornamental, but the most delightful retreat in the centre of a 
dense and crowded city 

Pera, in commen with other Turkish towns, has been always subject 
to fires. The inlammable Moslem houses, the exceeding carclessness 
of the peaple, their impressions of predestination, an arid climate, and 
strong winds, produce more frequent and more extensive conflagrations 
at Constantinople, than in any other country in the world. Withia ten 
years Pera has been ravaged by five dreadful fires, whieh have in sueces 
sion burned down every house on the Peninsula. In March 1822, wo- 
man in Tophana left a tandour burning, while she went to the mosaue 

On her retura her room was on fire, and from this commencement the 

whole of Tophana and Foudekli was consumed, and not « house was 

left standing from Galata ty Dolma Bactché; and for nearly three miles, | 
the face of the city which looked down on the Bosphorus, was one con- | 
tinued blaze, consuming, it was supposed, about 13,000 houses. Imme-} i ; 
diately after followed the fire of Calm Pasha, on the otber side of the Pe- | . Slere the Fire began } Sa dini 77 Palace 
nlosula, onthe harbour, This communicated with the ships at the Arsenal, | Sakiz Aghutz (; Swedish Palace 








. . 3 é -] g ssi > iF 4 
and a large man-of-war floated in flames to the Fanal, and nearly set fire D TT j i o ps elgg 
to Constantinople. On this occasion about 6,000 houses were burned, rE Ge 1 eryag-groune J : y yt 
and the fire was attributed to the Greeks, whose intention, they said, , ee ae OE 5 SMe 


was to destroy the Turkish fleet, which was very nearly effected. The 
next fire occured in Galata, on the side of the Tophana, which con 
sumed ali the houses within the moles, at that end of the town. This 
was iminedintely succeeded by another, which was nccompanied by a 


But the circumstances which marks this fire above all others is the loss 


and his wooden edifice, thought himself secure under such a shield 


remarkable phenomenon. There stands in the Towna lofty building | ffonce it was that when the fire becon no one w eupied a stone 
P ¢ } as, ) i o ee Oo oceunmieds one 
» Towe Cralat s was kept a large : ; . . 7. +") ' 
enlled the Tower of vale a. in thi kep large drum, which a | house thought of removing his effects Phere were, besides, attuched 
sentinel on the look-out from the top, used to beat as a signal of alarm, toeach of them, in general, 9 fire-proof vasited a zi low the 
, > ‘ , . { ALR ne a an 





whenever he snwa fire. On this occasion no drum was beat: but seve 
ral persous saw the point of the spire illamined bp a bright flame, which 
was the first intimation they had of the existence of a fire somewhere 
below. It frequently happens that the flame bursts out in places very | iron nor stone walls could oppose, and all the property laid up in place 
remote from the burning houses. The Turks attribute this to the hot | . j y 
nails, which they say spirt out from the burning wood, and sticking in 
some inflammable substance, which they happen to light on, communi 
cate the fire at a considerable distance. Inthe present instance, the 
houses on fire could not be seen from the tower which they set ina 
blaze. Whatthe former fire here had spared, was now consumed, so 
that all Galata, withthe exception of a few bouses, had been reduced to | 
ashes, and still exhibits large gaps, which never bave Seen filled up. 


toundation, and whenever from any extraordinary alarm, the inhabitants 
left the house above, they placed ail their property in this magazine be- 


of security was destroyed. A.M. Caletro, one ot the Drazomen of the 
| English mission, bad a magazine of this kind, to which be descended by 
seventeen stone steps. Here he deposited all the effects not only of 
himself but of his brother dragomen. ‘The neat day he found the iron 





trap-door melted, and ¢ very thing in his vault reduced to ashes, lenving 





to the whole corps nothing but tke Benicnas or long owns the y happen 
ed whaveon their backs. It so happened also, that the families of all 
} the Ambassador's were at ‘Th: rapea or Bauyukdere for the summer, and 
Uitherto the distriet, properly called Pera, on a summit of the bill,| no one remained in the palaces to remove any of the property, which 
had escaped, and there was a general fecling of security, that its stone | was all destroyed i ets 
houses would resist the fire which destroyed those of the wood; bat The only house that effectually resisted the fre was the British Chan 
the time was now come when that delusion wasto be atan end. On cery. Ithas an arched cell, of brick and stone alternately, with iron 
the 2nd of August, 1831, a gentleman looking into the English palace | ~ 
garden, at about ten o'clock inthe morning, saw some dry grass stno- | when the fire came on them, and then they ranof The nest day 
king, aad on pointing it out to the people, they ran to extinguish it with | standing, but as it was red bot they were alraid all the papers within 
the grestest anxiety, and then informed him, that there was a fire sony were calcined like the MSS. of Herculaneum. For several days they 
where, which had set the grass smoking by the adhesion of a red hot | were afraid to open the duors, lest the air rushing in, as had been the case 
nail. fe immediately went is search of the Sre, andfound a few houses! jp several instances, should inflame the hig hls combustible materia!s 
in flames ata place called Sakio Aghatz, in adeep valley between the | within; but atlength they did so, and foand all safe Neat door to the 
Great Burying Ground, and the any of &. Demetri hi situation Chancery, was a very large and strong honse, which the pious foundes 
of the place was so remote, and the fire atthe time so trifling. that be) placed under a guardianship which he thought nore eff althe . 
thourht there could be no possible danger to the town; but he was a and iron shutters He vet he — Ns : vb prac exe boggeh 


windows, which the people in the oflice hastily plastered up with mud 


it Was 


door ona marble tablet, the 
robably struck by the distance to which the fire may be communicated following inscription :— Maru et Josepho protectoriius hane domum et ownia 
he palace garden, in which the grass was on fire, stood on the summit | sua evedidit Fredericus Chirico. A.D. 1708. N 
of ahill, more than half a mile from the burning houses 
] } 





twithstanding this pruceat 
precaution, the house was burned to th und, leaving nothing standing 
The wind which prevailed w which periodically returns at this) but part of the front wall withthe mar i 
time of the year There isa species of solanum, much used in soups So complete has been the obliteration of all that marked the forme: 
called patting lia, and by an odd coincidence, when this first appears in | streets of Pera, and so sudden has been t! , 


the market, the wind sets in: it is, therefore, called patlinjam melktem | find their wav through them It is not til 





’ 


ie change that penple cannot 
ke a firein England, where the 
It comes very strong from the N.& and continues for three weeks ora! proofs fallin and leave the walls standing. to mark the direction of the 
month, drying up every substance capable of com! and the open spac e presents 90 more 


' he flames the moment | direction than a rucged common An Enclishman, who had not been 


mistion, and render- | street: here every thing is prosts 
} 2 I 

ing it highly inflammable, and then spreading the 
they begin. The interval between the fire and the palace was a steep | long at Pera, left for Odessa on business, and returned in little more than 
hill, which presented a face of wooded houses, almost like a pile of drv | aweek. When arrived at Tophana, be took his bag in his hand ar 

timber Avainst this the Fame was driven, and it ascended with incred: proceeded up to Josepinos Locouda of Pera Stre et. where he 
ble activity Several persous who stood onthe brow of the hill over | He heard nothing of the fire, and, when her 
the fire, seeing it travelling so fast towards Pera, where they lived, now | inn ought to stand, he found ne thing but 
hastened home: but on thei 
crowds hurrying 


an open space, ene imbered 


had wandered into some other 





it 


return, the streets were so obstructed by | with he Ayis of rubbrs He thought he 
vay with their effects, thet they were delayed, and | district, and returned to G 


; toa friend's house, where he first lea 
they found that the fire had travelled as fast os they did, and was actually | ed the « ifastrophe, and th: 











ing remained ot his inn or the street 
o' the walks of the English palace garden, and entering, the Pera Street | which it had stood 
as soon as themselves You will ask, are there no firemen or engines in # place where 
It was gen rally supposed that the English palace, insulated in the | there is such an awful loss of lite and property almost ‘every vear 
middle of an open area, could not be reached by the fire; but in a short | Lanswer, that there isa numerous corps of Trombadgis. the most ae 
time the flames spread all round: the houses on all sides of the garden | tive and efficient firemen in the world. They are naked to the w nist 
were ina blaze, and (he whole area of the large garden was canopie d by and wear on their heads inverted eonner basins a thelr only wre 
sheets of flame and smoke Several pers yns had bros cht their furniture tion: vou see them in th streets 1 shine tothe fires with theiren 
and ‘fects there, as a place of security; but the air became so heated, | gines, and, in intrepidity, skill muscular Vigour, they are ane 
and landed wi licles that every thi: e laid ere began to burn yu led Jone day saw anumberof them ona burning wall. direct 
The trees now to dthe wind, which had never ceased, suddenly ing their pipes ayainst a honse they were determined to «ave én 
increased to a furious gale, and drove the whole column of flame full | while they plaved on the fire nother set below we wholiy emnilov< 
against Une deserted tnilding The noise it made was like the roaring of | in plavine o them, to keep them cool and wetin the midst of the floc 
A vast furnace ing ifs nvelope ft whole palnee In a few li these fel 48 Were nder , rreeul:tion , , ein 
minutes alier, it wa ved smoke violently; famesthen burst out efficient body in the w i but they ave no la ttheirown w 
of the window ind in about tw ty minutes the roof fell in, and nothing nd cupidity They sit idiy on their engines be e thet it on 
remained of | hive lifes allit ntained, bat scorched wallsand | with their nak« irms f ed on the - ts. and the tubs i eri 
er oki } ins pl me a dec rate “ a . nd f ne off » thes a . 
From hence cirect it Pera, consuming every thing | they will continue there inactively i: e midst of the fire | 
before it withi sistib! rai edible force: the fire pro {stone houses | anwar > WAS CX1cReed ¥ antions al t his te ae 
oppose | more celay t 1 thar oO n shedde All the residences | entreat the te 1y upO i ; : “ ‘ ‘ am : ‘ 
f the French, Date S linian, Russian, and Prussian Ambassadors, | tinued ins * ae a wr PD a fw 
andthe r nis’) ver f hye >it, and in about six | ear: his whisper returned how bamodintole « ’ - 
boors all t palaces { European 1 . " destroyed, except | fierce and f ul enerew. + d into the Br dene subdes i 
the Au mn and Swedish, which were out of the direct tine of the fire. | man had promised them 10,000 pinstres It iss sedthat 
The la rt ail ned of 0 but the ante-| offers had hex neh Me ing el 
house ad ] rt \ ‘ ' are ed } eo have en Sav j —- | ’ . 
harmed es it has stood almost 2 the tlene of thetinkeniien 1 : be . 
and th ef vy k . he in »beaes , -_ ' : 
i 
—— i y T 
e.« W rT F xt I - 


o° property. On all former occasions the strong stone houses had escaped; | 
j and a person who had ove interposed between the direction of the fire | 


low,and retired. But such pwas the intensity of this fre, tbat neither! 


ime to where ke thought lis | 


ed ow the earth, with no covering but the sky, aad no bed bat the graves. 
‘The Sultan immediately directed that barracks, and other large edifices, 
should be appropriated tor their sheiter, and he distributed among them 
100,000 piastres. A return was made to him of the number burnt out. 
and they amouated to 80,006. .As the poreieiiee was very dense, and 
averaged at least eight persons to a house, it is supposed that 10,000 
houses were destroyed, if the return of the persons be correct. 


PLAN OF PERA, SHOWING THE EXTENT OF THE FIRE ON THE SECOND OF AUGUST 1831. 
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about. They eutered the English palace gardens, quietly looked on the 
fire, and walked out again. ‘They went into several Frank houses in Pera 
Street, where they sat smoking and drinking coffee till the fire drove 
thei out, and no entreaty of the owrers could induce them to direct the 
Trombadcis to exercise their engines. 
| It israther remarkable that most of the fires which happen here, occur 
jin the day time, and occurfrom smoking morning pipes—the contents of 
| which the Turks oiten throw out on adry mat, and leave it to itself. 
| From this circumstance it happens, that comparatively few lives are lost. 
Ia this present conflagration, which consumed the residences of eighty 


| thousand people, bul twelve lost their lives, and half of them were killed 


| by the falling in of wails after the fire had burnt down. But the daylight 
| cannot protect property There are a number of Greeks and Tonians 
| who have been klepts and pirates during the revolutionary war, and this 


being over, they have come to exercise their vocation in Pera, under 


g | another form: robberies were very frequent before the fire, and during 


its continuance, and after, the most extensive depredations were carried 

jon by these fellows, A law exists in Turkey, that any man caught in 
ithe act of plundering during a fire, is thrown into the burning house 
from whence he took the property; and, on a former occasion, I ac- 
tually knew that it was practised; but now these fellows evaded this: 
under the pretence of being hummals, or porters, they took up the ef- 
{fects brought out of a house, to carry them to a place of security, and 
ithe proprietor never saw them again. ‘This was carried to such an ex- 
text, that the next day orders were given to stop every person in the 
street with any property, and, in case of suspicion, to bring it to certain 
houses appointed for the purpose. A friend of mine lost his trunk, and, 
having heard that one of these depots was the Tersane, he went there 
'o look after it; here he saw displayed five or six hundred trunks, and, 
on searc} among them, found his own, which he brought home in 
other friend was still more fortunate: he entrusted a valu- 
able scratoire, containing money and other property, to a hummal, who 
lisappeared. After fruitless inquiries he gave up all for lost, when, some 
days after, he was accosted in the streets by a Turk, who brought him 
home to his house in Galata, where he showed him bis scrutoire, told 
hint he had been separated from him in the crowd, and was ever since 
looking fer him to restore it. 

It is impossible to see any thing more dismal and dreary than the as- 
pect thot once gay Pera now presents. The Turks are already begin- 
ning to run op their wooden houses, which they are projecting farther, 
and making the streets narrower than ever; but all the stone edifices re- 
main, and willremain in ruins. It is very doubtful if any of the natives 
can, or will, incur the expense of rebuilding their palaces; and merchaots 
will hardly hazard their property again on such expensive edifices as 
they formerly occupied. Pera, therefore, is likely to consist in future 
of wooden houses, among stone rubbish. 
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F. min and Kincardine Strathallan Loftus Durham P | 
Graham LORDS. Rivers Leghlin and Ferns 
Leven and Melville Bagot Ross : Paterborough 
Lucan ‘al Salterstord Su Asaph. 


"MINORITY. 


Manvers Stafford Stourton 


DUKES. 





| peet of a Reform im Europe, trom alate uumber of the Nerth American | 
| Rercew. 


The Earl of ROSEBERRY considered the Noble Duke opposite and 
lis colleagues the real authors of the sweeping nature of the Bill, by 
retusing the reasonable claims which had been first brought forward 


| He did not approve of all the details of the Bill, but was ready to sap 


pert any alterations in the Committee that might improve it 

The Marquess of BRISTOL said that the House was edged to the 
Constitution, and not to the Reform Bill—[hear, hear }. Before Heaven 
and Earth he declared that he could not consent to it, and be would 
sooner lay his head on the block than yield to so uncoustitutional a 
measure 

The Duke of WELLINGTON presented petitions against the Reform 
Bill trom several places in Kent, from the boroughs of Preston, Canter- 
bury, Sandwich, the non-resident freemen of Dover, Lincoln, Rams 
gate, the freeholders of the county of Sussex and the county of Dorset 
and from Deal and Walmer ; 

The Earl of C ARNARVON made a powe rial speec hi gains the nea 














Sussex Minato Piunkett — Howard of Ethagiam sure, which we regret we cannui copy. He was followed by Lord 
Brandon Morley commensal: ttrnn) + et tof Lud Plunkett. ¢ ‘ 
ate . Molgrave Yormer ,idiow (Rari o sue i ° cnr gvene . a : 
| mr Muaster Rossie (Kianaird) low) Lord PLL NKET was bound to say, that be looked upon the Bill as 
N yrfotk Onslow Fife (E. of Fife) Say and Sele | hecessary for the security of the country and the rejectior of it would 
Richmond Oxford Ponsonby of lino- Melbourne (Viscount } be attended with dangers not imaginary, but real; not remote, batman 
Sz. Albane Pomfret Dover ——_pkilly Melbourne ) | diate, vital, and overwheiming. {| Hear.} On so vitala question as Mat 
MARQUISSES. -y ino a (Clanri- Basten now before the House, every personal tecling on his part was lost io the 
oan , wmne ~as Sevrave 1» eal. 
a —, satel Halland Keulis (Headfort) j be eling of strong and ansious alarin tor the de arest interests of the 
adheas Thanet Howden Wellesley cetoreate try. Hh could not help observing, that the opposition to the pres 
{ seadowne VISCOUNTS. Willoughby of Eres- Welles!ey Bill had broken down aliogether from the high tone which it bad as 
« ieensberry Bolingbroke by Monteagle (Siigo) sumed at the commencement of the debate; and that that reform, whis 
Westmeath Falkland Dunmore (Earl of oun Was then nothing less than an aadacious robbery—-an overturnis 
W eetminstor Goderich Dunmore ) ve Viton of every thing that was valuable in the constitution—was noi “tt 
Winchester Granville Clifion (Darnley) Gower an admission on the mart of every Noble I rd wt . t ad " wh -_ th 
EARLS. Hood Lilford Mostyn | ; ! pa y Noble Lord who had spoken, with 
albetintle flected Byron Sundridge One exception only, that reform, and reform to a very considerable 
Amherst LORDS. Vernon Ponsonby degree, wasabsolutely necessary. (Cries of “No, no,” trom the « ppo 
Cawdor Sutheld Yarberough = Fisherwick sition Senches.] That Noble Lord who formed the exception bas stated 
Camperdown Napier Fingall (Ear) of Fin- a . first (hat the constitution would be wholly destroyed by the Bill, and 
Cacrhsle pa erga Maes C ong ; that it would have the effect of establishing the present Ministers in 
*har se 0 7 into , : ; 
phan ena eee 28 [ton) Brougham , their places, and that they, by means of a re lormed Parliame nt, would 
Clarendon Dacre [Meath Sefton (Earl ot Sef- Petre be enabled to carry into é tfect the most peruicivus measures. | Hen 
Cornwallis Chaworth— Dawnay (Donne) Ormon ic bear, from the ministerial benches.] The first of these measures, ac 
Cowper Lynedoch poier & (Erroll) aout m cording to the Noble Lord, would be that of going to war with Portugal 
Craven Teynham imarnock (Errol omeven The nest would be that which, in the opinion of the Noble Lord, would 
Dentngh De Saumarez Sherborne Boyle eng tes . “ft , roe veeete ; r 
— : » {no doubt, be an equal outrage—namely, the not going to war will 
E.ssox Mendip (Clif- Dinorben BISHOP. r . " inisterial t " we 
Gosford Oakley [den) Cloncurry Yhichester | France. [Cheers from ¢ 1¢ ministerial benches } The next step whiel 
Grey Polumore Ducie would be taken, according to the opinion of the Noble Lord, would be 
Hilisborough Braybrooke Seaford TELLER. the putting an end to primogeniture ; after which would follow the 
Bchester Templemore Alvanley Lord Auckland adoption of every wild idea which had been circulated by the wildest 
Litchfield Bariam Howard de Walden ¢ ; 
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hiiperial Parifament, 


Reform Debate, c mtinued from our EX TRA of Wednesday last 
House of Lords, Oct. 5 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE continued— 

The only superiority he could discern in it was the superiority of edu- 
eation. The Noble Duke argued against the 101. househoiders for the 
examples of Dublia and Liverpool. The bill would substitute house- | 
holders for freemen in Dublin; and asto Liverpool, out of 2.400 inhabi 
tants, whose properts and respectability entiled thein to sit on juries 
there were only eighty freemen. Mr. Roscoe and his sons did not pos 
sess the right of voting for Liverpool, at the same time that their garden 
er enjoyed that right. Was it to be concluded that because a menial 
servant could be bribed, Mr. Roscoe and his sous could also be bribed? | 
Yet to this the objection of the Noble Duke amounted. Now, he held | 
in his hand a paper of accounts kept at the Bank of England by persons | 
having property in the funds. The number altogether was 275,523, and 
of these there were 254,668 the accounts of persons whose income was | 
less than 2001.a year. Now, was it not highly probable that this class | 
would form a cousiderable part of the new 101. constituency, and was it 
not natural they should say to their representatives, “‘ Do what you like 
in other matters, but do not touch the funds—take care that our divi- 
dends are paid,” in the same way as persons having property in land 
might very naturally be supposed to say, “Take care of our reats.’"— 
{Hfear, hear.] And as to bribery, all men from 102. to 19,0002. were in 
cluded in the elective franehise. In a great many towns there would 
be more voters who paid above ten pounds rent than those who paid ow 
ly ten pounds. In answer to another argument of the Noble Lord, he 
observed, that to say that the agitation which now prevailed on the sub 
ject of reform, and the wish for a chauge of the representative system 
had its birth in July last, and had been produced by the events in France, 
was not more correct than to attribute the explosion, not to the 
powder, but to the match by which it was ignited. The real principles 
of the bill were to exterminate the nomiuation boroughs, to extend the 
political influence of the middle classes of the population, and 
the right of voting in counties to every species of occupancy 


to give 
These 
was detail. On these principles, not 
withstanding what had fallen from some 

felt confident it was the wish and int 
(irey )that their Lords} ips should exercise their undo 
forming their own judgment fhe thought his Noble Friend was ca 
pable of debarring them from the exercise of this right, even if it were 
in his power to do so, which it was not, he should first express to him in 
private his dissent from such a course 
Noble Friend, he should not hesitate to express it in public 
bill to pass to-morrow, there 
them, no power, no dignity, no author ty 
in as full vigour as they did now All they would be deprived of was a 
corrupt participation in the abuses of the other branch of the legi 


It had been asked what they were to do when they came into collision 


were its principles—all the rest 
Lords on the opposite side he 
his Noble Friend, (Farl 
bted right of 


ntion of 


d if that did not weigh with his 
Were the 


was no privilege whieh of right belonged to 





which they would not enjoy 


' 
lature 


with the other branch of the legislature, and with the expressed wishes 
ot the people?) What they had to do was to stand manfully and const 

tuti ynally on their privileges. Public opinion claimed this [ om them: 
and though in their honest jadginent they might not decide in conformi 
ty to what was hoped and desired UNL poealotie opinion in the end would 
not condemn them He trusted their decisions would never be influ 
' ed by threats They could not. howeve r, expect to have the sup 


port and confidence of the people if they perseveringly resisted any im 


i 4 


provement of a system of representation over which, in all its ramifiea 
tions, they were thoug to exercise an improper and unconstitutional 
influence As one branch of the legislature, they had by legislative mea 
sures been the means of diffusing « spital—of eatending trade and com 
merce—of calling into existe large and opulent towns, crowded wi 
an active, intell nt, and wealthy population Let them not refuse t 
Manchester and Birmingh ’ hen created he privileges of that state 
of society under w h they a Let them not suppose that when the 
surfa an y was covered with new and full streams of wes id 
population ¢ vy could nnd A on ¢ ildandna ‘ 4 
Rather let them do that which vw not jnnovatior nt true w 
+ 

em ir r , cient tostitutions ft Ine reas . 
knowledee ¢ " } ry untry [¢ mtinu cheermeg 

Tie M ] ¢ poke vet the Bill, he 

i 

vi 1; ¢ if ' f it 

The t f HADDINGTON he against the B Ile w we 
ver.in favour noder ‘ beer f j pr nt bill w uo 
throw ft Cc ) t \ firr were 

m nt ‘ by England. The Noble | 
tol " } ‘ | verly Lord Folkestone 

the 

OCT I TH DAY DEBATTI:. 
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eourse of J 


) time 
| he regretted to perceive in opposition to the present measure; tor he had 
| spoken with a de; 
| did honour to his talents. 
| boroughs—of enfranchising the great towns throughout the country, and | 


| lot the confidence of the 


| Yet it was complained that that speech had not been answered by a No- 


| measure was brought before their Lordships 


tion 


Visionaries, from the period of the French revolution down to the present 
Ife must say that there was one Noble Lord (llarrowby,).whow 


ree of ability, and argued the question in a way, which 
He said that he would not be opposed toa 
reform proceeding upon the grounds of distranchising the nomination | 





of enlarging the representation of counties; and be even expressed a 
regret that some measure of that kind had not been brought forward by 
his Noble [riend near him (the Duke of Wellington) white in office 


ble Marquess. Now, after such adinissiou, he thought it was impossible 
for his Noble Friend (the Marque ssof Lansdowne) to set albout explain 
ing arguments which forcibly operated to induce their Lordships to go 
into committee on the Bill. [Hear.] Le should trouble their Lord 
ships with no further observations on the necessity of some kind of re- | 
form; but he must be permitted to say that, from the way in whieh that 
it ought to have been re 
ceived with more courtesy and calmness of discussion than it had met 
with. {Hear,hear.] He must also say that there was 
persons ‘ess exposed to the imputation of having intruded themselves 
onthe public than were his Noble Friends behind him. | Load cheers.) 
Who had imposed upon them the necessity of bringing forward the 
present measure ? lt would be in the recollection of the House, and of 
the public, the self-devotion with which they sustained the administra 
“of the Noble Duke, and advocated all the which he 
hrought forward whick they deemed conducive tothe public good. In 
November last the Noble Duke had retired from offies His retirement 
was connected with the subject of reform, [“ No,” 
Wellington.] He was only stating what he understood fromthe Duke's 
own words 

The Duke of WELLINGTON bad only said that, on finding that 
government was defeated on the question of the civil list, he did not 
think it expedient that those persons in that House, who were in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, should enter the Llouse to defend that question, knowing 
that he had already lost its confidence 

Lord PLUNKETT said, be believed thot the want of the confidences 
of the House of Commous was also accompanied with another circum 
a fear on the part of the Ministry that, in consequences 
of that want of confidence, they would be defeated on the question of 
teform. He would not speak with such confidence on the subject, but 
that he had written down the words of the Noble Duke at the time; and 
he then certainly understood him to say that apprehending that govern 


never any set ol 


thensures 


from the 


stance —namels 


ment was liable to be defeated on the question of Retorm, he did not 
think proper to expose the coverunment to that shock 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that he had certainly no intention 
of resigning until after the division opon the civil list; and he fixed upon 
the per iod the morning after the devate, because he did not 
House and the « 
portant discussion as that of Reform 
had lost the confidence of the country 

Lord PLUNKETT 
subject, asthe Nob! 
have done in the first ins 
mind wa 
hension that be was liable te be defexted 


choose to 


expose the ywuntry to the inconvenience ef such an im 


while people were in office who 


' 


i 








said, he should not say another word upon that 
Duke had said it precisely as he had intended to 
anes He would say, therefore, that the im 
that the Noble Duke ned from an appre 

[Cries of “No.” ] He would 
d fallen from a Rt. Hon 





pression on hi 


go even further with respect to what hs Baronet 


in the other House, who was a colleague of the Noble Duke, though he 
could not speak with the same degree of authority ontl point, ashe had 
not heard the speech. The Rt. Ulon. Baronet differed from the Noble 
Duke in some de yree; lor the Noble Duke, on another occasion than 
the oneto which he had a realy alluded, bad said that not only was he 


of Re 


any administration not opposed to that question 


not prepared with any measure rm, but he would not form part of 
[Cries of No, no,” 
from several Lords on the opposition benches. ] If the Noble Duke would 
set him right, he would consentto it, buat he would not consent to b 
* interrupte d by other 
‘he LORD CHANCELLOR had fre juently been taken to task for 
g to sneak to rder Ile now rose for that purpos if any 
Noble Lord misrepresented another, it was to be presumed that he had 
not done so wilfuliy: if that Noble Lord so misrepresented chose it, be 
air ir, hear.] The only time for doing «o, however 
according to the strictness of the ord ld he after the 
5 riled which w 


epeech was closed jut a practice pres as ex remely con 





neglecti 





might set him right 


rders of the House wo 


enicat—that of permitting a slight interruption, in orderto prevent # 





gument arising from 4 misrepresentation Dut there wae 


e sre ‘ { interruption which wa coutrary to all 


tander 


rder—[ hear, 
hear, |]—namely, interruptions by the by« who were no parties 
to the business. while the principal thought proper to remain silent 


The D of WELLINGTON could assure the Noble Lord that he 
seem ath ai os tang further interruntion from him.end be coald 
hn inline Sent f Lordshine end the sdements until | 
ald have an « tun fesnlainiv Hear 
I PLUNKETT t ful to b an it could p 
the W , ‘ f " . ve wt had 
‘ Prem , . ‘ ' Lor «to mark 
fren ” ' f N Duk st of k Hor 
Wi y wa not prepare , 
a 4 i “Mi 
. ii ‘ He i 
Minie ( ' . ‘ e 
i hi i } | Pp 
I f ‘ 
I WHARNCLIFPF! N I 


| tained without reyecting the opinions of Che pe 


| admitted, as the Noble Baron (1 


} convinced that no threat « 
' duet of any Neble Lord, for they wou 


Duke of } 


© — ——= =a 
~~ wees passed in a fonaer season of Parhament became, of course, 
T¢ ~ fia it “as “ m . - 
See | ant 8 oe eee enctn roter to what had passed in 
Lord PLUNKETT said the lacy Noule ope ak » whe made lequent referenee 
to speeches in the House of Commons, had not been called to order eves enc 
[Che ere.) He only wiehed to + empare the two statements, The Noble Dub. 
said that as long as he was a Mewar of how Mapoety's Government he should 
thenk mt his duty, so far asin lam lay, to rest Parhamentary reform Ww hule the 
Right. Hon. Baronet, in epother place, sand that the them Cobiact wore por 
pared with any incasure of Parhamentary reform, and, having been def — 
the question of the civil het, they r signed. Ik appe ared to him then, th h 
Cabinet broke up because it wae unable to mm vt the question af Partementon — 
reform wath the then House of ©, mmo, Well oon hu Noble FPreend h 
submitted to his Sovereign the principles tapos which he thought he could be 
viceable to hum, hut Majesty hay ‘ig Cotmanmied he attendance, One of ine 
pronciples was non-mnterterence with for 1 bevons > but the ef ve principle was 
. 


that a measure of Partamentary nfaw «! 
4 , ‘form should be submitted to P 
[Hear.} The Noetle Earl who ta f tast add . d deveriagd the 


lressed tl! 
feciing in the country mm favour ot Parimnents \ me Nand pape . - De 
the present Ministers cans whe power; and that metead of » =! , es totes. 
which they might have easily done, they eau anel oe vies = a" 
The Noble Duke was not a likely man to he drwen aw ay with a boys amen 
[Hear.] Mis retirement proved that even then mu blew » leek hy pene 
sure wae submitted to the late Howes of C ee he 














: WOM Gs, ond approved by a se. 
jorty. “The King dissolved the Parliament by viriuc of his undoubted prerogative 
poalng to the people ou the question of Parlamenutary ref ; 


4 ae rm, but not on the 
irticwar Measure Wl, : The prople creremsed their op- 

et to Ghamieny, ia tavour ef that particular mc asure, by returning 
re whe approved of ut. The elections were as order'y as at any former 


1 been submitted, 
' ne ait 


Mae rele 





period [The Marquess of Loudonderry spoke across the table. )—At least ww 
Ireland [Again the N © Merquess said @ word of two } To be thus unter. 
ripied deranged hie thous ' endered it more difheult to proceed, [Hear j 
I ,OVerom nt am the peoj vere equally accused by the oppesition— the for- 
mer for introducma, the batter for es rm +a measure wloch, Ht was modestly 
urged, netther party under j li iteided that the electrons we derty 


and ther result deliberate. A Hous. 
sure now before the House was 





tmmons was clocted by whom the mea- 
pasted, wilh an uoprecedented upamauty, ht 
poople only prayed fw reform generally, This 
pecihe measure was the of of ther praver, The people bad had opportem- 
tes of examining ite every detail, and they Although thew Lerd- 
ships were exercising thear unde »yelrt was neo slight thing te reeel- 
ect that ther 





Was erroneous to Beecrt tha 


pproved ott 
ubled prin 
I 


Lordships were siting m pedement + 





mon the opmeons of the paw 

ple of England- [he if, hear|-——upon a sutyect, as far as the matier was concert: 
od, reloting to the priy lege that me [bear|--and, therefore, ve anxiously 
imp!ured their Lord haps to ce bier Weil what might be the cons: quences should 
they reject that measure Polished epigrams have been played off against the 
judgment of the people, ye ‘ id way that these petitions proceeded from as 





great, intelligent, wealthy, aud vnttwential 





ople, as any of anceent of modern 


t 
tunes, When it was ean that mw aedaliar would be abolewhed, he newest re ply, 
the people were attached to the ste and to the throme ; Qhey were fully somabhe 
of the bleasings they enyOwed, a jrnd not deswe that destruction of exthor which 


Was attributed to them. But, of the westitutions of the country could not be ste 
ple of Ragland, why, the inference 
Phew Lordstips had to look at 
Ht the machine ef Goveroment were 
to be stopped, how could the afiaws of this country be carned on? How cow 
the Government proceed tf the House of Commons and the Howe of Lords were 
brought into collision?) “That some measure of reform was necessary, ithad been 
rd Wharneliffe) «ho had moved the rejection 
of the Bill allowed. But who were to be the member { this administration 
who should bring forward thie plan’ Doubtless the Noble Duke was one of the 
parties on whom the cyes of the country woul Now, @ 
the Noble Duke were unable to carry on the government of the country, having 
House of Commons, how would he proceed now, with» 
House of Commons which had 


was, that they were untitted fw the « 
Conse Quences, kk wae ther 4 


vniry 





naturally be directed 


parsed meatire weil large @ Mayponty, on & 
subject upon which the Noble Duke wae wi vaty «? And, support, 
that the Right Hon, Baronet should jor bom, whet bend of reform would be utes 
duced? He held forth no threats, nor did he hear of any He war, moreover 
ular viclenee would unfluenee the oon 

equany ready nh bet 


fr menace of po 





vules of the 





louse to repress mesurrection jit » bear] fut sneer here wae, that 

if the Bill were thrown out, his May y's Ghowernment con hot porubly go on, 
and the country would be reduce s etate of anarehy Thir, he would say, 
was the (danger to be apprehended, and not any ela ronof popular feeling 

It was no in ation on the courage 1 man t wk with alarm at euch « 
state of thuws as that. There were « where, if the prvideges of them Lord. 
ships were irwaded, they muet make astand. Hat v thim @ « od thet derenp 

tion? He would call Qput their Lordships to act upon that maaium of Divine an- 
thority whoch was express in terwns of the 1 t beautef simplicity, “Do 
as you would be done by He wou k thew 1! pe whether, if the 
people attempted to tmva he hereditary mg ' privileg they uld 
remain quiescent? Suppose the Commons got poosewss of them Lardehipe’ 
nights and privileges by usurpation, and that ther LL tages ebrotld Lew ms 

bill to recower them, would they think tt right or poet that the lowe of Con 

mons should throw out that bill 7 [Cheers] if ut could be shown that 
tt people, by a summons of the «own, Pa right to return menyhe lo 
Parhament without any mierference on the part of their Lordel pe, pre- 
cisely in the same manner that thew Lore pe were chesen by a writor summons 
of the crown, without any interference oF epart of the people, them, he uld 
ask, were not the two cases perfectly analogous! The King's name wae not used 
to influence theur Lordst ipa’ debate and ut shonld be borne im mad that, by the 
very first principles of the constitution, the King wae held todo no wrong, What! 
could it be donied that a King who was the representative of the House of Bruns. 





wick, the representative of a family that Lad come to this country to secure and 
consolidate Britueh freedom--« iit be dened that be hed a nght to neake home 
se'f known to i ubpects as the fencer, petron, and asserteral thew rehte? 
[Loud heer ] They were not to look & wh " an abstract wea: the 
Soverein Ungland was entitled to be ke has the father of hie people, and m 


that character gent Majesty «tan 
lege, of the King 


King ever mened writs tr 


to return members to Parhament / 


[Repeated cheers The privi 
mnger, Wis eaid. Couldit possibly be uferred that any 





enable eon wt rgentoemoan and toe bews for ewer 


[Cheer | It wa 


eaul, howewer, that the 


Government could net go on without borough. Ile « id very much like to 
know how persons selling seats, and putting the money for those seats mite thew 
vockets, « di} e any bearing whetever on the King’s government? The pes 

ple had no right to interfere with the duties of the powernment, suce they sent 


representatives to act for them, any such interference would render the gowem- 


I they were not reprensente d.then 1 would be a thew pe 


ment a democracy tem, 
and interference mult be puwtefiabl But what was done by Noble Lorde on the 
other side? Why, they land down the mexiun thatu a not a representative Go- 





yernment. ‘Thu doctrine was too monstrous 10 be sustamed for a moment, and 
must excite the deepest resentment mn the mune t the people, from one end of the 
ountry to the othe Then, when change was epoken of, it was plain that who 
ever wrote the hustory of the country muat writ {constant change, for there had 
been nothing from tte commencement but char ce and more eepoerily in the cone 
stitution of Parliameut, for ere, in particular, the evest remarkable hangs had 

eurred. For gnce, the orwimna 2 ofeveryl lof Parhament to et om that 
House arose from tem and ter ria! po ion; and now there wae not a peer 
of that House, with one ron, whe at by that right. Thug, not a shred of 
the onigma! constitution t Howse reman That the change var speedy 
he demed, for the riwo hundred years, Theat it wae 


loo great ef ary.« slowed 


Well, then, 





vas @ stalewmear what con just bare!y sateefy the 
people N he choose the lobly cmnence from 
which he could at or view the nghts of the people and! n dutues, and of 
he felt it hie duty to give good to the people, he # ld plant bis standard im the 
advance [Loud cheers } He would trust the peop and he would not beheve 
those liber re who ea hey would abuse the good they gare. Our lowe were 


beyond the power of panegyne to prame, and he did not belheve that any thing 


vised better tor the publu happiness than our 
the Judges were learmes 


could be c« 


Insitutions generaily, 
The laws were goo! 
' 


and honert;: the numeters of re- 








gion were urped and pious; the finances were well and honestly admunmte red, 
but af it were ward that the representation of the people was good, he utterly de- 
nied that positions Hut it was asked what « the nm vf from thee, and what 
aced wan - from altermg it? The as natiefy the people- [loud 
cheers] re ef was, that the prog were dweatye hed: ane he would 
ay thate g was #0 bad ae di felaction in the poop e, and especially upon 
thes ‘ In Iretand, before the Union, ther sa; an avuneant prosperity ; st 
her re sent nh was #0 grows, that Mr. Pitt propowed the measure to correct 
ie. snd, under her present eyetem wed'y Cepraved, commerce, and 

‘ j prosperity, found a But now did not the people who enjoyed 
thoeee hene snd reform? The constitution did not eay let the people be 
ne 14 m be well represente were enlightened, and 


f The porte 
where that the case the peopl sid be free | sud cheera.| 


OCT. 7.—FIUTH DAYS DEBATE. 

Lord WYMEORD addressed the bouse against the mensure, but from 
ill-health. the Duke of Cumberland m rved that the Noble Lord be allow 
ee to id ag v hove ! whe acco d ' ly grante d and hie Lordship deli- 
vered the iter part of his speech while sitting 

The Fert of ELDON said ‘that if the Noble and Learned Lord who 
had ‘ ed 1 felt it necessary for him to apologise to their Lord 
intone io spaesed upon their Lordship time, aod to clains their 


n account of age and bodily infirmity, be trusted that their 


ifeel thathe wasentitled to «till greater indulgence upon 


hase cor leratiot than, thank God. hie Noble and Learned Friend 
was vet entitled to ask Hie had felt it hi« duty. at the begeard of tat 
1 or % ch hes e aod infirmitres renders eparable from a close 
endaace eit Lordships’ House, and of that which was implied in 
‘ . heen « c'ed t their Lordships, and some of 
os ddressed to him it he bad already taken 
} " iy ¢ ‘ mn see soch threat put into 

, ‘ ; had ed an. 
i re uf now repeated that 
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be would rather die in cousequence of these threats than desert his duty voters in that corporation, but it only formed a small proportion of those 
to the country and its unequalled constitution, [Cheers.] He very) who belonged tot. When 2,700 thiee-and-sia-penny rent payers were ad- 
well remembered that on a former oceasion, when agreat and important ded, the 700 freemen would be in effect deprived ot their franchise ; the 
vestion was discussed—be meant the Roman Catholic question—that | wust be absolutely annihilated. To take away the right not only of this 
be stated that that would probably be the last opportunity he should ever| but even of the closest corporation, without any inquiry, without any proof 
take of addressing that House. He had reason to say this; for, wheo | of guilt, would go further than any thing else to annihilate the privileges of 
verging upon four score years, he had little right to bope that he should | the House of Lords. He bad attended to the debate upon this Bill with 
Yong be enabled to assist at their deliberations. But the providence of | the greatest attention for the purpose of trying whether be could bring 
God had blessed him with continued health. (Cheers.] The Noble | bis mind to any clear and distinct conclusion on the subject of what 
Duke, he recollected with regret, taunted him when be again took his) was called reform. He had been now filly years in both Houses of Par 
seat among their Lordships, but it was a sense of duty which called him | hament, and the confieting opinions he heart from one side and the other, and 
0 long as he was able to assist in the deliberations of their Lordships, | from both sides together, the different views taken of the question by different 
and still to do all that was possible for him to dointhe public service. | san, ond by the same men at different times, induced lum now to say that upon 
No man could be more sensible than himeetf of his infirmities, and of arn oa upon any « ther question ot great public importance, 1 was most un- 
. - Z - - 7 Wise Mi any man to pledge himself to any course until he had previously heard 
calamities still more distressing than those infirmities, but be would 900) g44 well considered all the arguments that ¢ uld be urged both for and against it. 
down to his grave without expressing bis opinion of this Bil, which, | This measure was called a plan of reform. Now reform unpled improvement, 
if it wef passed, would reduce this nation from its present position, | Mere change or alteration was not retorts, bot, above all, a sweeping change like 
where it roudly stood as on a rock, the glory of the earth, “— make ae it a lan of reform with 
it the victim of the most horrible convulsions and calamities. Noman) 7 oP cure ould fo atnent Countennsen thy plan of svaent Soe 
was more linble to be mistaken than bimself from the infirmities of age, | was thoes paige: Reeve = hey Noble re bey beg = ae 
but from the time his Gracious Sovereign sent hiw into that House, from this time to the close of his speech.) He fought under the banners of ne less 
through all bis life, he bad thought it his duty to let his fellow-subjects a person than Mr. Fox, and supported him upon the fuliowieg proposition .—Mr, 
know that he had considered this subject, and termed an opinion upon Fox laid it down that, to disfranchise any place because even a majority of the 
it. Hehad heard doctrines stated, and law doctrines too, in that assem- | @lectors were corrupt, would not be just, unless an act of Parliament was pre- 


known to the constitution. It | 


expedient that their Lordships should be able to meet it with uotram- 
meled and unpledged opinions. The question, he observed, had 
changed its character—in its expediency at any rate—since his Majesty 
bad recommended it to Parliament. This alone, we apprehend, estab 
lishes the truth of the supposition, that the Lords stand ready to con- 
cede a safe and moderate system of reform. 

And why should not a moderate reform be satisfactory? Do we not 
possess as inuch freedom now as at any period during the last hundred 
years, ® period in which England has reaped as much glory, prosperity, 
and happiness as ever fell to the lot of any single nation? Why this 
haste, what evil has fallen on usin the reign of William, more than in 
those of the illustrious Georges? Should not all changes ia old and 
settled institutions he brought about gradually, and has not sudden an® 





violent changes in systems of government and national polity been 
| reprobated by every philosopher and stateswan from the earliest ages? 
} What is given now can never he taken back; for the progress of man’s 
lintelleet is now so steady and so constant, that be daily becomes more 
and more qualified to exercise the privileges of the race. Then why thie 
sudden terror of delay? Sk were better that we should remain stationary 


P . ae : an . : -ard before viously passed declaring that in future it should be the law that if corruption were ; ‘ 
bly, which greatly sarprised him, and which he had never beard betore, proved against a majority the place should thereby be disfranchiced, This propo- | fora moment longer, of move for the present ata slow pace, rather 
sition of Mr. Fox he then supporte? pposition to his frends. He sat then for 
2 nomination borough, and he felt » 


voted independently. No man would - li ras, 
have dared to ask him to vote agai. clales of his own conscience and his | OUT OWN folly and impetuosity. 


conviction of what was right. How was i) possible that with the authority of Mr, But we are told that the people demand the Bill—that they must and 
ox, whom he supported in this propositwr, he could now countenance any plan ‘ : : ‘ : 

which went, not to deprive one borough «f 1's frenchise, but to cut up the whole | Will have it, or forthwith proceed to violence. If this be the case why seek 
representative system ot the country, #0! take away the franchises not only of | redress in the forms of the constitution at all? Why not place cannon 
the guilty but of the innoceat, Those wi.) voted forschedule A could feel no diffi- . tes . ‘ 
culty as to the length they would go in dey. ting amy body of their nights and pri- | 9Z8i0S* the Louse of Lords at once, for it is absurd to lose further time, 
vileges. In the year subsequent to that in which he supported Mr. Fox, another | and a mockery to talk legally and act illegally. The reformers must 
proposition was made to Parliament to increase the number of Knights of the hority of Kinz, Lord ( if i 
Shire. He opposed it, and for that opposition he lad afterwards received the | 8¢t by the authority of Kinz, Lords, and Commons, if they design to 


thanks of a gentleman who had been fr to it, an] expressed his satisfaction | proceed constitutionally, and not by the King and Commons, aione, as 


although he had spent much time in considering the law. If be had 
been mistaken in denying (hat all alterations were of necessity improve- 
ments he begged pardon; but when be saw inthe preamble of this bill 
that all the rights of property were assailed, that the rights of all corpo- 
rations were taken away, under the pretence of taking away the rights of 
close corporativas—when, because the rights of property might in some 
cases have been abused, he saw (hat those rights were confiscated when 
they had not been abused, then he must say that he could never on the 
ground of expediency consent to a measure of such flagrant and mon- 
estrous injustice. [Cheers.] Ie contended that they were both—that | 
they partook of the nature both of property and of a trust. Those great 
lawyers, whose names were yet he ldin reverence, and who would be re- | 
vered long after the present millenniam of change and pretended im- | 
provement should have passed away. Lord Hale and Chief Justice 
Holt, were of the same opinion as that which he now offered to their | 
Lordships. The doctrine held by him was that these corporate rights | 
pertook of the nature both of a franchise and aright. He did not mean | 
to deny that if trusts of this kind should be abused to the detriment ot 
the people they ought not to be taken away, but then they ought not to 
be taken away merely because it was said they had been abused. 
Cheers.) Did the history of this country, the whole history of their | 
aw and of their legislation, present any one instance of a right of pro- 
perty of this kind or of any kind having been taken away ona mere | 
allegation of its having been abused, no matter from what quarter such 
allegation might come’? He put the question not to his Majesty's Minis- | 
ters; he bad no connection with them; he was mow only a private 
Member of that House; and in that capacity he ventured to ask whe- | 
ther they or any other person ever beard of aright of franchise having | 
been taken away merely on the assertion that it had been abused, without | 
one tittle of proof offered to that effect. Evidence of this kind was | 
called for in another place during the discussion on this bill, but it met | 
with a refusal. Ile called upon their Lordships to consider seriously 
and dispassionately what the consequence must be of taking away pro- 
ay in this manner, no matter what the nature of that property might | 
In this country every species of property was, one way or another, 
connected with atrust. If their Lordships went into committee on this 
bill, and swept away, without proof of abuse, without calling for any 
sort of evidence, all the franchisesof the country, on the mere allegation 
of abuse. they would do athing which the House of Lords never did, 
never thought of doing, before. There was no instance of an indivi- 
dual or of a place having been distranchised without giving the party a 


hearing, wihout receiving evidence, and affording him or them an oppor. | 


tuaity of making their defence. This was no new doctrine, no new 
theory of his [t had at oll times, in the history of this country, been 
the practice This principle equally applied to all species of property, 
no matter what the nature of it mightbe; aud it had long been the glory, 
and he trusted it would everlastingly be the glory, of that House, to act 
upon a principle 60 just, 60 Wise, and so salutary . [Cheers ] That Hlouse 
never even legislatively deprived men of their property without having 
first given them an opportunity of being heard by judicial proceeding in 
aid of legislative proceeding. ‘This ran through every species of property. 
He did not deny thatin all franchises there was a trust, but to take away 
that trust without proof of maladmivistration, to deprive thus an inno- 
cent unoffending man of his rights, was contrary to the doctrine of Hale, 
of Holt, and of all the most able lawyers this eountry or any other could 
boast of. Their opinion was that a tranchise was not solely and merely 
a trust, butthat there was also connected with it a right of property, in- 
herentin and belonging to the individual man. After cutting up rights 
in this way, aud destroying them root aud branch, what security could 
there be in futurefor any other species of property? For the last two 
or three nights, in the course of this debate, he heard much said about 
close corporations, as il their rights were a matter of little consequence 
which ought not for a moment to impede the progress of this Bill; but 
he would ask, and he did not see how an answer could be given in the 
negative, were those close corporations not as wellentitled to their rights 
under the Great Seal as any one of their Lordships was to his Peer- 


age? [Cheers]. Uf men were to be thus deprived of their rights, | 


be asked how they could retain theie Peerages if by new creations a 
majority should be brought into that House to decide that they ought 
to be deprivedof them?’ (Hear, hear, from the opposition benches. } 
There was a report abroad something to this effect, but he hoped atleast 
no commoner who voted for this Bill in the other House would be cull- 
ed up to their Lordships’ House to give a second vote forit there. Indeed 


they who might be thus called tothe Peerage would be placed in so deli- 





eate a situation that it would perhaps bea matter of doubt how they! 


would vote. For his part he gave no credit to the reports that had got 
abroad upon this subject. He could not believe that the Noble Lord at 
the head of the Government—thut any man in his situation, or any set 


| state of things. They were told that it would o:!y bring back the representation 


than needlessly and wantonly throw ourselves over the precipice by 





that the representation of the country lad been enabled to escape from so “¢ : : 

areata change. About the time oi Ue F uch revolution there exited m this | they threaten todv if the Lords resist the e de mands. The moment they 
j country three associations of a politics! cluaracter. The society called the | deviate from this cardinal point, they depart from the letter of the law 
Friends of the People consisted of as | urabie aod respectable men as any in | : 


| } . z i @ shore “hi >} 5 

the country, and the great objevt professed ty them was Parliamentary Reform, | and embark ona sea without @ shore, which will surely carry them to 
tere were also the Corresponding #4 Constitutional Societies. —They ail pro- their political moral, and social destruction. Let Englishmen reflect on 
fexsed themselves friendly to reform, but upon the saine principles of representa- . . . 
4 onta e i “ on ° ° 
tion as the present. None of them went so far as to put am end to all existing this, be content with their present blessings, and wait patiently for those 

j 

} 


franchises.—-If this measure was acted upon it would produce a totally new political regenerations which ave daily and hourly in rapid progress to- 


to what it originally was. He boldly asserted that such a state of representation | “ ards them. 


never existed in this country in any period fits historv. Two of the societies to The great commotions foretold by the Reform presses on the rejee- 
which he alluded were proceeding ty vearly intiw same way as the Unions | ,- : , Fai : , 1 ie 

(a8 we understood) of the present diy. ti eneerons and inflammatory publications | tion of the bill w S neve 0 mam ety at Se dreamings of their 
were in general circulation, delr gates were seat over to France, and had steps not , owu distempered faucies. A few popular disturbances we may indeed 


been taken to arrest the progress of their proceedings, their Lordships weul c , . j ‘ 
now be sittine where they were, fie Kel upon a present most oan om hear of, but we do not appre hend any serious matter to endanger ex- 
casion address their Lordstips and his fellow-subjects in another part of the tensively the publi e~ te With whom " the discord | to be? Not 
House (pomting to those below the bar), and, as a person of some experience | With the King and the Government surely, for they are with the people. 
and who had given some consideration to this measure, tell them their situation | Tie dispute is not between the Government and the people, but witha 
was much better now than it could possibly be afier so destructive a change im all | eollateral branch of the legislature, which isintangible the moment a 
the institutions of the yo i an their ee — a Sanre but one | prorogation takes place. But it is affirmed that the people will refuse to 
corporation, nay, one individual, of his rignts, without proot of deline uency, unac- = 27 ton } H re ° . 
cused, and unheard—let them sacrifice their woeed. het te one aaa, rk a. pay taxes if the Lords rejectthe Bill. This would embarrass the cabi- 
glory was gone fur ever. [Cheers.] From 1821 to 1827 there were no petitions | "et, not the Lords ; and the people would remain unredressed, having 
presented in favour of reform. It was on!y of late that, in consequence of circum. | inflicted an injury on their own party. A few obnoxious nobles may, 
stances to which he would not allude, wt had been made the subject of so much | perhaps, be maltreated, and some of their mansions may suffer dilapi- 
agitation and discussion out of doors. He could not now, after witnessing fur dation, but even these excesses the government is bound to prevent 
| filty years the great difference of opinion among public men on this subject, cone | We therefore do not expect any popular commotion 
| sent to yield up his opinions to an excitement which he believed to be temporary. 4 | : fT lentaliv dat the Cc 4 ! 
Even if the principle ere good, it was utterly impossiple they could sanction a Lord Broug vam Incidentally announced at the Court of Appeals on 
bill sent down from the House of Commons which disfranchised, in the wae the Sth, that Parliament would be proregued until the Ist Dec., or at 
sweeping, unsparing manner, whole bodies of men, without delinquency proved, | all events until November. Nothing was probably done in the House 
without any attempt at proving it. What a glorious sample of legislation was | of Commons after the adoption of the vote, pledging renewed support 
here, § fas as regarded ¢ mprensions, 0 on yer _ acy, ro or any body of | t@ Ministers on the motion of Lord Ebrington. The opinion, from the 
Inen to take away a person's vole ne ecrs @ 2ngiand had no righ us- e Ban . 7? ~o 4 P vonen B Hy . 
Mew to ane tiet one A na should retain his right of voting, and sncther lease tenor of Rarl Cirey’s spee ch, is not favourable toa resignation of the 
| cause he resided seven miles and a furlong froma certain place. By this Bill the Ministry—still the event may take place. During the prorogation the 
} son of a freeman born next Friday would retain the right of voting if the Royal as- | Cabinet will have leisure to strike out some new plan of operations. It 
| pew should be given on Saturday, while, if born on Saturday, he would be de- | is admitted on al! hands, that whatever changes take place, Lord 





prived of it. . + Broug3am will remain on the woolsack by common consent. The anti- 
| Here Lord Oxford and the Marquis of Cleveland complained that they could reform papers have long since ceased to wing their shafts at him, and 
| not hear the Noble Lord, whospoke with his back turned, as if merely in conver- pay 7a Ms Oa! eee . - 
| sation with the Noble Lords immediately near him. This appeal gave rise to | many speak only of his extraordinary abilities and fitness for office. 
joud cries of “ Order” from several Noble Lords. : An excellent idea is brought forward in one of the Tory Journals which 
Lord ROLLE claimed attention for the venerable Nobleman, who for twenty- we should rejoice to see carried into effect. It isin effect this: That 
| five years had presided with so much ability in that House. } the reform, and anti-reform parties mutually distrusting the leaders of 
' on Saree lee oan wae desirous to pay every attention to the Noble each other, it is expedient that a new and unpledged party should he 
| Lord ELDON proceeded.—A more important measure than this never came | brought forward to wame such " plan of Parliamentary Reform, as to 
| under the consideration of Parliament, If they went the length of voting for such a | them may seein judicious. The Earl of Harrow by is pointed out as 
| Bill, universal snffrage, if this did not in effect give universal suffrage, and vote by | the proper head for this party, a Nobleman generally esteemed, and 
ballot, must speedily follow. Such a system of representation was utterly incon- | who has expressed himself an advocate for all safe and proper reform. 
sistent with the existence of the House of Lords—[Cheers.]-—and his duty to the | ‘The creation of a large number of Peers will not be resorted to; and 
Monarch compelled him to say if this measure passed there was an end to the mo- | it is affirmed that Lord Radnor and thirty other Peers of Lord Grey's 


chy. (Cheers. See nest page. . . A ‘ 
juarchy. [Cheers.] ee neat page.] party, have placed their reto against this unconstitutional stretch of the 


| 
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royal prerogative. 
We regret to state that the long differences between the Chinese au- 
thorities at Canton, and the residents of the East India Company, have 











MERE AID IBULOUW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2%, 1831 


Loss OF THE REFORM BILL IN THE LORDS 


The recent momentous proceedings inthe House of Peers of Englan 


at last assumed an alarming aspect. The Chinese officers of Canton 


have attacked the British factory—beat and cruelly maltreated the na- 
tives who were in the employ of the English, one of whom was put to 
| death—offered insults to the portrait of his Majesty, &c. A company’s 
ship was dispatched to Calcutta, and another to England, with all pos- 
* | sible expedition to convey the unpleasant intelligence. We have long 
1) been of opinion, that these insolent people required a little chastise- 


so generally engross the attention of our countrymen in this hemisphere ment—things have never gone right with England in that quarter since 


as wellasthe public atlarge, that we think we have not erred with our 


subscribers in laying betore them such very copious extracts from the 
late debates, as we have done to day 


a sketch of the entire debate, during its unexampled duration of five days 


the temporizing and spiritless expedition of Lord Amherst. 





. We have great pleasure in learning that the American citizens who 


We have endeavoured, by giving | were recently tried and convicted at Fredericton, for the disturbances 


, | at Madawaska, have been pardoned and set at liberty by his Excellency 


of men, had ventured or would venture to say that the deliberate and copying the speeches from both sides of the House with perfect | Sie Archibald Campbell, at the intercession of Mr. Bankhead, his Ma- 


. : . . ' . . ° 
opinion of a majority of that House upon any other question, must be | fairness, to convey to our readers a satisfactory view of the late impor- 


finally overborne by an importation of Peers. [Loud cheers from 
the opposition benches.] His respect for the Sovereign, the deep inte- 
rest he felt in the succession of the House of Hanover, bis feelings of 


loyalty and devoted attachment to that family, forbade him to believe | 


that the Sovereign would coneur, or that any set of men would dare to 
advise a step dangerous to the monarchy, and utterly destructive tothe 
honour and dignity of the House of Lords —{Cheers.] He knew not 
whence this report took its rise. He bad known for many years the 
Noble Earl at the head of the Government, and, though differing in 
politics, there was no man of whose abilities, of whose honour and pri 
vate worth, he entertained ahigher opinion. The discharge of pubhe 
duties had, for many years, called their exertions in different ways; but 
it was impossible to entertain towards the Noble Lord any feelings but 
those of admiration for his talents and respect for his character. Sach 
being his opinion of the Noble Earl, he could not be persuaded that be 
even entertained a thought of recommending a measure which, ia due 
time, must annihilate the House of Lords. [it were determined to carry 
the Bill finally through the House under such circumstances. they ought, 
in fairness, to be made acquainted with such a determination before the 
question was put to the vote Hie should, after this short digression, re 

turn tothe more immediate subject of the Bill. There were some few 
corporations consisting of a few influential Members. Would their 
Lordships consent to disfranchise them on no other ground than the 
mere assertion of a Bill declaring it expedient te do so, to do that which 

on the contrary, experience trom age to age had proved to be inexpe- 
dient? Were all corporations to be disfranchised because close corpo- 
rations were liable to aluse! He would take, for instance. the corpo- 
ration of Newcastle. No place in England bad sent to Parliament men 
more fit for the discharge of their public duties than that « orporation had 

It was now proposed to throw it opento £10 @ vear renters depriv ing of 
their right of voting all who resided more than seven miles from the 
town. He got his education at the corporation school of that town. and 
bad hopedto have some memorial to shew thatu 
a boy had been brought up at that school who was afterwards raised to 
the high and dignified situation of Lord Chancellor of 


of England This 
Bull mrest, if it passe d, prevent him from au act which he «hoy 


hove felt great satisfaction in doing There were said 


pto the age of twelve 


tld otherw ise 
to be onlw 700 


tant proc eedings in that ilustrious body. 


Bill, or the triumph or defeat of this or that party, is not the question that } 


jesty’s Charge des Affaires at Washineton. We trust that this moderation 
so humanely asked for by one functionary, and so judiciously con 


| cade > > sill ince . >rict . > » > 
To an Englishman who loves his country, the loss or the gain of this | © ded by the other, will convines the American Government and people 


} of the good feelings, and friendly sentiments which animate the British 
authorities on this side of the Atlantic. We hone that the negotiations 


interests him. Heissolely oceupied with the consideration, whether | between the two governments, will now be suffered to proceed without 
the result will, or will not be beneficial to the land of his birth, [tis | embarrassments from mischievous and misguided men on the frontiers. 


this view of the case that we shall endeavourto keep before us in the 


tew words we may have to say onthe all important subject—any exul 


tation ona supposed triumph of opinion, in suc ha matter, and at such 


a vital moment, would be in the highest degree, unseemly and improper 
A casual examination of the speeches and general texture of the debate 
shews most incontestibly that the subject received a full, fair, and most 
patient discussion, unalloved with passion, and in many instances without 
political bias, forthe great borough proprie tors, generally mingled not in 
the debate. Weneverrecolleet an instance in which a question was so 


thoroughly discussed upon ite own merits, or in which 


the dignity of the 
British peerage, shone with such conspicuous lustre The noble disin- 
terestedoess, the patient investigation, and the manly el quence whict 
burst trom patriotic lips with a fervour that was unquenchalle, proved 
that England's chivalry was there—while the fearless decision of the 
Nc bles in defiance of popular ¢ lamour. assures us, that the « onvservative 
pring iplesot our glorious constitution are de posite d in a safe and proper 
sanctuary 

It is most gratifying (> observe that nearly all the opponents of the 
bill admitted the necessity of some reform in the Commoen<« House of 


Parliament—or at all events thatsome concession is due to the feeling 


us 


that island, died there on the 9th of October 





7 We despatched an EXPRESS at our own expense on Monday 
last to Whitehall, in order to convey the important intelligence of the 
oss of the Reform Bill, to Canada, with all possible expedition. Our 
messenger had orders to proceed even to Montreal if he found on bis 
irrival at Lake Champlain that any further time could be gained by 
continuing the journey Our supplements for the upper Province, were 
sent off on Me nday through the regular course of the mails 

On Wednesday we issued an ertra sheet, containing tirelre of the late 
speeches: which we distributed to all our city subscribers; we also 
forwarded them by the mails of that day to every town and city in 
the Union. the Canadas Nova] Scotia, and New Brunswick, where 
we have half a dozen subscribers We trust they reached their 
lestination with due expedition, and that in these renewed exertions 
and encreased expenditure rmouuting to upwards of one hundred 


dollars.) we have maintained the superiority of our journal. Those scat- 


and wishes of the British peo le T) Duke of Wellinet on two 
: . . ; > . lie rib “ > or i 7 s ¢ -s é Y 
occasions, distinctly counselled his Noble Friends and the Hoese. not tered subscribers to whom we could not send the extra on Wednesday, 
oO pledge themselves to any 1 n of Reform. since it was obvious! will find it enc! ysed with this days Lip pre ssion The paper of to-day 
that the same quest »would s cuin come before t n na twasl¢ ntains five additional speeches 
| i 


We learn from Jamaica, that Sir William Scarlett, Chief Justice of 
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Couclusion of the Debates. » lords in whatstreet shall be move— a laugh)—to what alley | 

The Lord CuanckLLon—! have listened withthe most shall he betake bimself— laughter —for all will become 
pruiound attention to the debate, and having heard a vast va- | writers 
riety of objections brought agaist the measure, ond a he flies from the land to the water, he wil! be met by reform- 
also attended to the arguments which have been urged | ers, for | have recently presented petnions frem 1000 water- 
to repel those objections, | careless whether | give offence, in | men for this bill ; if he inkes refuge in a coach, the hackney 
any quarter or nO,must, in common fuirness, say, on the one | coachmen will petition fur the bill, and will not suffer the 
hand, that | am so far moved by some of the things | cause ef ant: referm to be tabhooed through their pareivences 
whieh | have beard uttered, as to be inclined to recon- | There 1s but one place in which Lcan hope to mect him, and 
sider some matters on which I had conceived my mind | that is ina strect to the south of Borkeley-square, where he 
to be fully made ap. (Cheers.) And, on the other, that) may walk without exeiing observation, for there ix not an 
in the great majority of the objections which have been inhabited house in the street. «a leers and loughter.) Ifthe 
ingeniously raised against this lil, I cen by no means | betakes himself to the country, be will be met by petitions 








concur. 1 will begin with what fell frem one of your Lord- | for the Bill—he om be served at his ma with “the Bul’- 
ships, (Dudley,) who, view ing this Bill from a remote emi- | ,Loud langhter, o 1 Watters will be so many Refiunacrs in 
nence—made a reconnoissance of it, but never came near e- | diseuise—(Laug . P—an! when, unhappy man, he re sches 
nough lo it to View even its outworks, (Cheers and laughter.) his own eounty, he will be nfut by the Sh itl, with w peti- 
who, indulging in a vein of humorvus pleasantry to hich tion in favour ot the Bi L, signed Hy 105) of its most te 
no man listens in private with more delight than I do, know- ble inhabitants . Hear, hear.) Whether he goes to 
ing huw well it becomes the lewure hours and fanuliar mo-. the south or to the north his fate will be the earns 
soents of my noble frend, delivered with the utmost classi 
cal parity of diction and allusion—-I was going to say a dis- seat a ny thers wkie 
course, but it Was not @ discourse: 1 Was an exrercis¢, OF &8- —( 1K . one i : ier wre bs anwiher 
say of the highest merit, which had only this fault—that it | stance to show ony ie hie Lord & wot a niet sabe gu 
was an essay, or anexercitation, on a thesis, and not on this j ina matter of fact = this Bill than in a mation of opiaon, 
Pall. (Cheers and laughter.) it was as ifany one had set to | for be himself is a elurtier, Whatat other times would be 
my noble friend, whose ac complishments I know, whose va- called a wholesale Relormer. He admits tkat there must 
ried talents I admire, but whose closeness of historical ar- bea large and! efficacious change, and yet I protest that 
gument I desiderate, a thesis de republics, or den vis rebus | there has not been aiy argument used on the other side thai 
ot de novarum rerum cupiditale, ow change, on democracies, does tit app ¥ €QUGLY Sgaiust moderate Reform as against 
on republicanism, on anarchy ; and on these interesting, but | this 5 artic ging mea re Hear, hear We have been told 
trite and threadhare subjects, my noble friend made the | thatthe Government have been rash, hasty, and intemperate 
most lucid, the most terse, the most classical, and the most | in their condact of ‘his measure, so that you must look on 
eloquent exercitation that ever proceeded from mortal pen. | the other side of the house for men of calm sense—for men 
—(Loud cries of “ Hear,” trom the Ministerial benches.)\— | on whom some Noble Lords may hang their votes. ‘The 
tut my Noble Friend, in review ing this Bill, proceeded alto- | Noble Earl (IfLsrrow by) began with the borough of Tiverton, 
gether ona false assumptien. Ie assumed that the Bill meant and he gave us @ fairand manly explanation of his connex- 
change and revolutionJand on chaage and revolution he | ion with that borongh, not suppressing any part of it, and 
prelected volumi ously Laughter. Now if this Bul be | he had no reasen todo so, for mn was highly to the honor of 
change, and be revulution, there is no resisting the conclu- | his family. He said that hs connexion with it was purely 
sions of my Noble Friend. But 1 deny that this Bill is | personal, and that i had nothing to do with property at all 
change in the bad sense of the word ; nor bas ii any eva-| But l recollect that during the period of his political life, he 
nexion with revolution, except so faras it has direct tenden- | has accidentally filled otlic esi the State, and though the 
cy to prevent it. My Noble Friond, in the course of hi filling of them does not depend on property, yet the influence 
thesis, talked to you of this administration as one prone to , though to a certain degree personal, mignt also be, in some | 
change—he tald you that iis whole system was a system of | degree, official ; and if it should appear that Tiverton-men 
changer, and he selclected as the first change on which he | possessed any offices, or were prominent in the State, or 
would nngaloud peal, the change which he said that we | were in office in Tiverton or elsewhere, it would be one of 
had made in oursystemot! finance. It my Noble Friend is | the arguments we should use—to show that political in- 
so averse to our makin: alterations in our scheme of finance | fluence is often bestowed for poluiical power and that puli- 
for the year, What docs he think, I ask,of Mr. Pitt's budgets, | tical power is often made the means of obtaining 
of which never one passed without undergoing several | political influc nee Loud laughter and cheering.) —— 
changes ! if our budget had been carried ‘as it was original- | A Noble Ear! complains that this Bill will shut out from the 
ly broughtin with a remission of the timber duty, and the | House of Communs the eldest sons of Peers. He says, 
candle duty, it weuld have been distinguished beyondall | that these gentlemen want a House of Commons as a 
others only as having given relief to the people on two | ground fur a knowledge of ull matiers of state, but expe 
very unnecessary articles, I suppo-e, of human life—j| cially to make them good members of this House. 1 cer 
fire and light — Cheers from the Ministerial benches.)— | tainly concur in that respect with the Noble Earl : but it 
Then our law reform is another change which my Noble | does so happen that this Bill does not narrow the chan 
Friend charged the Government with being madly bent on | nel of the entrance to the House of Commons <~ but, on 
effecting. After these and other skirmishings before his | the contrary, keeps it wider. Let me state a case i 
main battle, he told us that the bill came recommended | point. | know a noble person—a wend | value and es 
neither by ancient authority, nor by the approbation ot mas- | em—I know not a more valuable young nobleman 
ter minds in the Cabinet. Asto ancient authority | appre-| who, disregarding that argument, or uf he felt its force, 
hend that my Noble Friend, as he was not anxious to find, | rejected its applicati m, and was a friend to the Bill, and 
has not taken great pains to inquire ; but it comforted me not though his family ditiered from him on that point, gave 
a little to be able in a few words, to supply his defect, and | his support to it, and whose family, knowing that, thought 
that from an author for whom ne must have great admira- | fit to exclude him from the Commons, and he war ex- 
tion and onght to have astrong fellow feeling—the first of | cluded from a seat Hear, hear low did this son of 
ancient and modern satirist«, Dean Swift I say that my | a Noble House propess w return to bis station in the 
Noble Friend onght to have a fellow feeling for the Dean ) House of Chmmons! He went te his county—he threw 
because they resemble each other. Swiltsatirized manun-  hiunself on a large community—on a populous place triend- 
der the form ofa being that had no existence, and my Noble | ly to the Bill, and he stands for that place Hear 
Friend has abused this bill under the shape of a measure, a) Mutato nomine de ti Cheers It was Tiverton from 
resemblance to which is only to be found in his own brain. which the Noble Lord was exc'uded. That Noble Lord 
Cheersand laughter., Swiit was not a man prone toclaiuge; | was the eldest son of a father who, or whose family, throw 
he was not aradical, ner a jacobin, not even a wihig, but | him out of the borough—that father was the Noble Karl 
what was then called athich and thin Tory.—(Loud cheers.) himself, and the place to which the Noble Lord resorted to 
Swift says in supportof the present Bill much more than complete his political educauon in the House of Commons 
my Noble Friend has said against it ; for, enumerating the was not Tiverton—(Cheers 
absurdities of the system which he required to be remedied, 
he ubserves, “ It is absured that boroughs decayed are not ab- The Eorl of Hanrowny said, in the midst of cries of 
solutely extinguished So iat he uses almost the language “ Ilear, hear,’ and “ Order,’ 1 did not throw out my son 
of the Bill, and almost prophetically anticipates ta@ adoption from that borough Lond cheers from the Opposition 
of its schedule A.—(Cheers “ Because,” Swiit adds,| 1 was 1,500 miles from this country when that event hap- 
“they return Members who in reality represent nobody at pened. I did not Know that my son was thrown ou’, for 
all, and several large towns are not represented, though full | indeed he did not offer himself. (Renewed cheers 
of industrious tradesmen, who much advance the trade of The Lorp Cuance.Lor—I said, “ the N ble Lord of 
the realm.” It is no part of this Bill to shorten the duration | his family,” for it struck me that he might hav. oven ubro ud ; 
of Parliaments ; and had a provision of the kind been intro- | but the argument is not varied in its material point, for Tiv 
duced, the other side would instantly have exclaimed, what | ertun is one of the places that are proposed to be reserved as 
statesman of the glorious times of Queen Anne—of the | steps by which young nobles are to mount inte the House of 
days of Blenheim—or, to come down to a much later period, | Commons, to complete their political education, and yet 
of the days of La Hogue—would have made sucha wild | that is the very place that has rebelled against the practice 
proposition? | answer that Swiftdeclares himself in terms The Earlof Harnnowny.—My son naver offered bhirusell 
in favour of “ the old-fashioned law for old-fashioned Parlia- | there.— Hear, her, from the Opposition 
ments of only one year's duration.’—(Much cheering )—| The Lonv Crancenton—I believe what the noble 
Another Noble Friend went through the list of my | Earl says, beeause he ts incapable of misrepresentation, 
Noble and Honourable Friends who have propounded | but 1 had before understood the matter differently ‘The 
the measure, and in doing so he charged a want | next ground of the noble carl’s speech is one which puts 
of commanding genius among them, anil «a want | tu issue the principle of the Reform Bill. He states nea 
of eloquence—a charge which your Lordships, who | ground of charge against it, that the system of represen 
heard ithe debate during the last four nighis, must | tation in the Bull ts founded upon a basis of population, and 
have thought singularly unfortunate —(Hear, hear.)\—! of populstion alone: that this was a great change in the 
Itis not inconsistent with that question which asks who are mstitution, and an innovation of a most dangerous kind 
the men who proposed this measure, to put by way of an- | must utterly deny that the noble carl has a nglt to as<ert 
other, namely, who and what are the men by whom this | thet population alone is the basis of the right to the elec 
meastire, ag proposed, is to be rejected ?— Hear, hear.) Nor tive franchise in this Bill. No man in his senses can say, 
ean Ll agree with my Noble Fnend in the answer be would thatin the counties property is disregarded, What is the 
give to this very question any more thin lL canagree with quelification but property wholders, all 
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—ota rotten borough— Cheers 


but the great town of Liverpool Cheering 


} Freeholders, « 


him as to some of the similes he used—one especially, that 











; vote by virtue of property—even tenants at wall 2 
of the ship, which floated so long and so wearily on ils voy- , truly called holders of properiy, though it be of a more 
age, that | thought, for want of a steamer, we should never | transitory and less valuable, and, for all purpos f the 
get to the end of the navigation.—(Loud cheers and laugh- | franchise, ofan olyectionable natar But this is not the 
ter Avain, in another of his similes my noble friend says | facltof the Miaimiry—we did not propose it: 1 do not 
that this bill i like the case ofa landlord who ask his visitors | approve of mj it was introduced into the Bill by the «on 
wo a dinner utterly uneatable, and who should, afier asking | of the noble duke near me (the duke of Buchingham, ina 


their op niun of the dinner, and receiving for an answer that | motionon which he beat the government. In every other 
it was abeap of trash, tars round upon them and say, try to | case property is undeniably the basi« of th yunty fran 
cook a better dinner Why, any landlord were to say so | chive J then come to the boroughs: is it there fair to sa 

to his guest, there could be nothing barder, But that is not | that property is not regarded louching the boroughs, 
hike the cese of this Bill: the men have not eaten our dinner{ I ssy is not true that the berongh representation is 








-that ix not the esse ; noris itof the men who are called on | founded on population Ten pound householders !—that 
to eat our dinner that we now ask the opinion, bat of the ri 1s taken 4s the test In Land m and the gre t towne 

val cooky. who want to get into our kitchen Bursts of ' in the Tower Hamletse—in Marylebone—I allow that the 
Cheering, which coutinued tor some time In thi« Honse | renting of a 10 pound house is a low qualification Hieur 

it Cooks. or as Dr. Johnson would call it, in this Syn ul of tur th is d ee not affect the principle of the Bill Hhenr, 
Cooks, we are precise y the r val cooks on both sides of the hear len pounds is y 9 low qualification in Lar fon 
Wooleack: and we are so under the condition common to | and the other large Low Tis it is by no means a low qualifi 
all cooks, that we shall note stot the dish we dress Hlear cntion in the rest Therefore, my rds, F mmy the jitestoon bs 
The Commons may taste of the dish when it ts prepared, one forthe committee Hear In the «mall towns the 
but we, who are now cooking it, will have no night to try | £10 hous holder is generally an easy man. Iwenty pounds 
its Maver. Weehould be guilty of a violation of privileds was originally destined for the quolification ; but upon in 


‘ hould mimit a breach of dutv, 1 we wereto try tu juiry into the circumstances of the small towne throughout 
Srl Cepelie me 4 











twwuch or § t’ diehes WwW ire now preparing Hlear. - the kingdom, Wwe Were tduced to alan Wet nd 
tour one ol t * v mn ' eS . wr en rt ‘ ‘ 
ut one noble lord* was some time since an ardent friend of - one town of 15,000 pnyhabrtante, in whet the a¢ whove 
, } ‘ —™ tern o! , . ‘ 
the very measure he now describes as a revolutionary bill. | twenty £10 houses Hear, hear \ yw way Lard 
i will quote the words of the noble lord, delivered at a | to the class ot ten ceenpying £10 houses. In some towns 
qusv an r iT r thy ‘ ‘ 
meeting mi Kent, on the 24th March last Speaking ot the , the 110 honsehoideris a «mall «hopkeep m o r lowe 
bill. he says—ht was thew in the Commons—“ When itcame he ts hopkeeper of a better order—in others, a mechani 
into the House of Lords, as he was convinced that ik weuld tn thers foreman losome good manulactory ' " ' 
u Lhe tbs ’ ‘ eaves i oneal 
me, he should be at his post, ready to give it his humble hourer—in others an artisan ; bot generally he im a manabeve 
re, TSS " te y be t t tw * , * ter ‘ ] ' 
but cordial opposition—(Cheers from the Opposition —Oh, want—a m whe hes a house over his head, and a fami 
capt { 1 eheering§ that teresis tum liear, hear Now, if No Lardse, 
DO, Net oppesition but * ee rdial support and cheering thar | ’ . ee 
from ihe Ministerial Benches Another nuble lord recom- | speaking upon the question in general, choose to oljeet to 
' r s qt “ ni i tat amd «ay that oghtit 
mended delay delay to give the people time bo « sider the | this qua nce s a Saet i siuit re : ay thats 2 
bill. The noble earl seems to have taken a leat from the | be different in divers places—lower im the a9 er luwhe 
nob'e duke’s book a leaf which the noble duke had I , roe — a, 7 ~ s will op l 
- the } J will not «ay what was origi my op meet y 
written before he cancelled it; for] remember that npon the them eg , Alcea rete 4 the B Son te 
subject of the ¢ tholic Question, the noble duke at first said, wot teil the reasons | . new recormme : the « . n - 
. 7 } . ’ le 4r » 1 ‘ v “4 ’ iia 
let us sink it into universal oblivion,” and afierwards, “ let ands, to my support, but | will say, whoever holds tha 
stry what we can do with i I now come to another no- doctrine will find me ready to secure for him the most am- 
us 1a! ect 4 ’ ar ’ 


a ple—the moet scrutinsing—the most candi 1 discuss of the 
the noble baron who asserted that the people wanted subject in the Commutee. I speak as an individual ; candour 
- ( » d a 1S* u ' ‘ ’ art , 

° =. ‘but thatall the petitioners on the question rejected the compels me to say thus much. But 1, at the same time, say 
: ’ ™ ; . q f rf r 7 | ~~ 
hill, hated the bill. It is a very droll way of petiiimoning that 1 is emphatically a subject for the C mumutice. (Cheer 

it . | t i them to Some bne should be drawn, and surely nothing could he 
A laugh In the first place, it is an odd time fe em ; . 
p tition if they de not want the bill Hear, hear Th farreriban population. Jt is a test of the magnitude, impor 
opimon of my noble friend on this subject # somewhat un- tance, and wealth of a wwn Mark, then, property —pro 
fortunate—he no sooner mentions a street as hostile to this perty even is got wd it. You this way, even, have pro 
bill, but that street crowds this house with petitions, My perty as @ test.— fear, hear 


' 
ble jor d, who would be a guide to us on this question, | me 








Bat then says a Noble 

—— Lord. you may have, for aught you know to the contrary, 9 
f ‘ ( ’ 7 j 

* The Eari of Winchelsea population of 4,000 paupers, Good God! my Lords, did 





requisition< and petitions in favor ef the bill. If | 


any body ever see ingenuity se tared te fied euten 
ty _— ‘That a town of 4,000 Ga pee 
contain a popula:ton of 4,000 paupers !—(Hear 

Who is to pay the poor's rates 1—-(Ohoens aad 

The number of paupers, 1 am sorry to say, ie generally 
PMportion, and in pretty accurate proportion, to the 

of the imhabitants. So that in the enug of 
‘honsyod you would likewise have them.—(Hear, hears —_ 
But if you take an extreme coe—am lactte / 
take anextreme case’ And, with the i / 
Lordstupe, L will take an extreme case.— and ) 
W hat say you to the close boroughs’ Will they or any of 
them , Whetber possessed by Jew, or stock jobber, of speeu- 
lating atiorvey, will they secure me against an ahen « 
enemy ’— Hear, bear) Willthey? My Lorde t : 
net.— Hear, hear) There isthe Nabeb of Arcot, whe ne. 
tononsty had from fifteen to twenty Members in the Com. 
mons Lion-e of Parliament. lofluence of y 
lightsotthe \ristucracy—yea would have Enelish duties to 
deschorge and Englich nehis to exercise, where wae S@ur 
power to secure us trom the member: of anation's 
the agent of this Nahoh’of Arot—when he came 

sverel doen of a House of Parliament with a lack of 
Swen rupees in his right) bend, and the Star 

net 1 his left, beewose be could mot hold it, but with, 
hes left hand significantly pointed at it 1—(Cheen de 
Now, my Lords, atter all, this is not an extreme Case. 

bas happened. “This excessive sensitivenets respecting pro 
perty aga tet—thisanwery to make the only eanonol 
sentation that property should confer the elective fim 

may do With pollicis aod theorstein North America, or 
in South Amenca, where there are now empires to carve eat 
and new constitations to frame; but it never would answer 
inthis country. Property can only be the criterion with re- 
ference to the conferring of the elective franchise. With 
those who hold that corporations ought not te be diafran 
chised, and the rights of all freen.en ought te be maintained 
te asert that property ought to be the sule basis of the elee- | 
uve franchise, Was the most monstrous incongruity—the | 
Most gruss,and palpable, and lucterous meonsiatency, t 
possibly could be framed Ilear, hear) Te talk of pro 
perty as the ertenonot eligibilty to the franchise angaes a 
gfoss inattention to the arguments which have been advan 
cod, and even to theknown tacts of the case, The right as 
regards boroughs, ie held in England by the following elms. 
ses :—By tho-e deriving from simple mhabitaney fora given 
period (and ihese ferm the seor and lot borsughs, of whieh, 
I ragret to say, there are very few in the country, by free- 
men resident and nou-resident, and the non resident enjoy 


hi 


i 


tree intelligent, of honcat Ringlish teelings 


j that very bill, for the , 





the nght equally wath the resident; and by those holding by 
burgave tenure, who are by far the greatest number of all. 
Now here, my Lords, ut is said is property ; property ina! 
bprgage tenure borough confers the right of voung. Age, 
property itis, but property only of the borough proprietar. 
Hear, hear.) The property resides only inhi, Ne pro | 
perty rests, as meu would insinuate and as the law and eon | 
stitution of the land intended, with the voters.—(Hear.— 
He receives his burgage tenure qualification at twe in the at 
ternoon of the day of election ; voles tor his peteen at 
three ; and at four he delivers his tile ap to his patron's 
solicitur, to be used at the next election according to 
his sovereign will and pleasure Heor, hear, hear) — 
This vou call property. (Cheers) lt is a vile abuse of tern 
tocall it property. [say itis an abuse of the constitution of 
England—a scandalous enormity, which can ne longer be | 
endured. (Cheers.) Not merely that ® noble lord, buta 
culating attorney, or a stock jobbing Jew should, by vewting 
his cajitel in a few wretched houses or some mouldering 
brick walls—or a decayed tree or a summer house, posseas 
the powerot thrusting Members into the Commons House ot 
Parliament, by making a false, collusive instrument confer 
upen any man the rightto vote as if he had property, when 
he (the proprietor) knows well the man hes no each night, | 
ind when the man himseclt does full well know it also 


vav my lords, wa thing which can no longer be tolerated. 
Ch Phe oet os first one of the grossest cheatery, and 
next it becomes the greatest hypoerixy, when it is called a 
right annexed Lo prepert Coeorm.) Ifthe noble lord thinks 


that the Nabob of Arcot should enjoy, by barter,a right of 
returning }5er20 Members of Parliament—il he thinks that 
the undividual who, by gambling, or any other of the means 
by Whieh beroughs are conveyed from one hand to another 
and that, by investing himvell with the power of vote cen: | 
ling attached to this property, be has a right to retorn Mam 
bers to the other Howe, they have read the Cons@Tation | 
with other eyes than mine, if they thunk that that in the 
English Constitation. Buiit itis the English Constitution, 
then noble lords are nght, aod | am wrong; and off 1 have 
to euy os, that all the great men who have praised the Bag 
leh Constitution were as ranch mistaken as J am. (Hear 
Butas I eaid, my lords, IL have not token en extreme case 
and I eertanly bave not fallen into the same error which | 


once didn arguing acase,of a berony by tenure at your 
Lordships’ bar, when | contended that the rigtt was trans 
ferable, and quoted precedents fron transactions in the other 
House. My Lords, then argued that a tailor might acquire 
the barany, and transfer it to another tailor. ‘The sarne case 
curred in the House of Commons A tailor'« aesignecs 
might return another tailor for a burgage-tenure borough 
nav, more, a tailor and a waiter at a tavern did actually «it 
for a bereugh nm the House of Commons umd one of the 
two was actoally rawed ty the kuonore of the baronetoge 


by fine voting —which is like fine speaking— proper words on 


the proper eccasion—rnght votes on the riglit wid on the 
night question Langhter Thix woiter, who had proba 
bly got the borough io payment of a gambling debi at the 
club where he was marker,)v this system wae actually reused 
to the baronetage; and Ihave so great a respect for the House 
of Commons aod the barunetage of England, | must take 
leave to add, that peradventure had he persisied in the warme 
course of giving right votes upon the right quest he 
might have mode bis way onward until he hod actually 


reached these walle. This might seem strange to say, but 


| i 
alter all, it was right Votes ouright jest ione wv! heleveted 


many to the high honors of the Pecrag: dorm re raised 
for their own merits, but frequently, as Land, for voting right 
wore tor bleeding in their coumtey «© battles mne tor hav- 
ing held official stations—s#ome for their individual act | 
assert iti not merit only that rames the man. Sersicein 
the Army and Navy hax elevated men—so has the aden 
tering of justice on the Bench--so has the enlightening of 
our tellow-men m other dey artments of the State ut those 
have not made one Peer for every seore in thie Hews r 


lites! service withont a ecar in the constitutional conflicts of 
St. Ste phen’. hae made more Peers than all the blood that 
was shed in all the battle fields from Blenheim to Wateroo 
Mr. Pitt ercated an unprecedented number of Preere—all 
from the ranks of hie steady voters Le never made an ene 


my a Poer, Lwas consequently much surprised to m 
Noble and Learned Friend express hiv aetonimhment of the 
matitutional exercise of the King!ly prerogetive on & recent 
occasion Now we come to a charge, not only tr oa the 
Noble Earl, but other-, which wae brought borward the 
moeter-hey to unlock all the eluiees of the mndignatien of the 
Honse hie new Bill, aay the Noble Uarde, “noi 
oilnence of property, an! destroye the veer ‘ 
f individuals (meaning of Peers and other ! re 
proprietor { boronghe It in wifarmou, sino ‘ 
unconstitutional, and mconceivably pern cour When we 
are asked, was such a» thing ever known in bogiane 
When were such rights acknowle! ged as thee propeeee be 
be conceded under the presenteyatem 7 Ob thin se Quinte 
intolerable—it i« not restoration—it m dowonght revolatier 
And vet Fdward Vi restored oF created about twenty ber 
roughs. The good Blizabeth revived or ated | 145 
makuw &@). Teeolutroms of the Hower of Coram 169 
ond 19234 distinctly stated that the right to vote remeen My 
the law wai: all the inhabvant householder Hear And 


i maintain that were his Majesty to meue hie writ Man 


Ld bes why 
chester ot elsewhere, all the householders would have ane 





o woke. to them we innovators, it would seem, are hunting 
anaencientright. The Noble Lord, then, sllrmson to the 
eneer at the Birmingham philosophers thrown out on @ for 
mer night, contended that though like himeel! mierior in 
¢lassica! taxte and endow ments to the Noble Lord, the hia 
bitans of that town were hie supeners in practirn), many, 
and statesrnanlike knowledge. Ar to the inconverence that 
might possibly ariwe under the Bill by the exclasson of the 
Law Officers, yw even Ministers from Parirament, he was of 
of opinen that in the committee that might be provided « 
gZainst The Noble Ear! (Grey) showld not be accused of 
onnecting himeelf with toe mob for who has been 
more disconnected with the mob--who, through a long and 











} 


bas mure elaborately o« parated heselt WE. 
bas ever becu more aniious not to make com 
; With the rabble, than my noble friend ? (Hees 
ad +my lords, there ix o preys. 
ameb, ther. is aleo a people. My 
Classes of swiety in this country. I 
numerous end by far the must weelihy classes in this 
- Ye who ta slighungly of those classes, if your 
oo YOUr castles, your manors, your estales, were broughi 
hammer and sold at filly years’ purchase, ther pro 
duce ao be as nothing compared with the property pee 
Geewed by the middle Classes of England. Bat it te not pro 
Perty alone—the middle classes are the beet al 
I -- 
ave a contempt for poluical (rum, a Pam 
oF Polit al agitators, ‘They are not easily to be led actray 
. t they are a firm, os well as © Unoking people, we have 
; Authority of mx sagacious a man es any uw this country 
T,* teen the uoble duke, who told us he tound it umposs 
Ww earty on bis Government without their suppor. — 
whieh may God of hie morey avert! any clecumstance 
ld produce acts ot tuuult ar! HeUrreC ton in thie coun 
haf tis by the eupport of the People as contra-dweting uieh 
mee populace ; it is by the *“ppert of the middle 
5 HON Form ihe necessary and wh Olemome 
connexion with that mob which yeur Lordatape — “ 
pise (and whose acts are frequently euch as to deserve 
that feeling) ; it is by that SUPP or alone ihatany governmeg! 
= oe be eet ty preserve or to restorverder! “To suppucr 
that without such support any gu 
could continue benethcial couiees oui be 


iy lu condact public atlas, ww 
Suppose eH iinpossibility, What woe the contuct pursued 


by our political adversaries? As a proo 
the Bill tor the regulation of the Sebsliedenoa aaane 
troduced by thenwelves—they themselves (with the excep 
tion of some of their number whom | frompt trom the charge, 
surpore of obtaining a contemptubie 
a) sl ne we—that bill, which they themselves had 
Mit jUat intruduced, they actually negatived.— 
My lords, onother noble lord, in erging his chjeatinn te 
Wew bill has said that the members who wall be went to the 
House of Commons by 1 will be, not er presentatives, but de 
legates. Does that Noble Lord consider that 8 man tony be 
a delegute who has ouly one delegator? The buruugb 
owners have had delogates in abundance. A man may be 
asmuch a delosate when sent to Park nment by one propne 
tur ofa borough, as when sent by jour thousand inhab:tente 
Ma borough, A loan contractor, or a Jew jobber, or a Na 
bob, or a speculating attorney, may vrond as many delegates 
asthereare nominaturs. My Lords, it is necessary that we 
should look our condition in ihe face. T hetory, the hah mo 
narchy manne romanes mn Vimonares oll mustacknowledge 
the great changes which the last 120 years have produced 
Phe able specch of my Noble Friend (Lansdown, who ad 
heed your Lond pe the nacht before last, rehevos me fram 
the necessity af troubling your Lar shape on thie part of the 
sulyect. My Noble Friend read tw your Dordehips a beaeoo 
such as the great miracle of wiedom of the se vonteenth 
CeNUTY tee lal not to have dudained to acknowledge 
There Was tot & singel Proposition, there was nel « in 
gle cpithet in that admirable speech, which Lord Racon’s 
Philosophy and even hie words do het justify end sane 
tion, Well wae it aaid that you are not changing, but 
restoring ; Uiat you are not palling down, but building 
Up. Canmen be governed inthe nineteeath century by the 
P rules as those by which they were governed in the 
fourteenth Nu. The King’s Ministers only opposes 
What the state of things toperatively demande; they an 
ly propose what the most venerable prelate on the ope 
site Bench colled on the hing to de on deliver gto lw 


Hid 
Fel 


i 





the awerd of justice in the lute ceremonial. | sepve « 
Monarch who hos sworn that he will deatroy the growth 
of mig restore things gone to decay, and ¢ 





rod and While | have vremh om my body, 
avi coutiome to have the hone of thet service, L will aid 
the King m the performance of that oath " 


Vie reste 
ration of things gone to decay ie to be interpreted in the 
words of Canute to the tid Dhius 


far whalt thow £4, 
and wo farther,’ the surge must dash over me, for 1 wil 
stam! jearlessly on the beach leall on any Loarmned 
Lard, | call on any lay Lord to meet the ergitment which 
I hove advanced on thie part of the subject. te it net 
notoriots that in forwer tine a seat in the House ef 
Commous wae a burden of whieh all mew ined to mt 
rid? Ie it promot by lee that the same law can be now om 
rative, When we find that a seat in the Houge of Commote 
{an you retam to de 
without making a great change in the presen 
lused, when opeaking of the changes in the law, te Be 
fer as on dlosteation tothe change which has taken plane 
ia property, and T always found that argument unanawer 
nlole The old law «aid that a man's property should te 


ean object Which all men long fur ! 


od law 


taken in exceotion for lia debts, hut there was no prep 
erty in the fonds, ty a@ecounte at bankers, no paper t@o 
constiutes a mag's 
le there no change 

a Ane propety 
the law to whet it 

woe orminally miendal to b 


’ Tam oppored to change, 
hot | ask you to reform the law that it might not ny 5 


hha, by remo ng stationary, @ great « hange from the e 
tention. The same thing is trae of Parliamentary lw 
loom. Lo sabmit to your lurdshipe that there heave nen 
great changes wm the communty, demanding at our hands 
1 Corresponding change im the liw Many noble horde ee 
captivated by wome well-turned phrases, vpportuvely, agd 
mot = oopudic. nualy thaod They eny the eyrtem wore 
wel Doon it, ny lords |) How does the «ystemn work well 
Doct it work well for those borvugha of 4,000 of 5008 
nhebitants who have no more to «ay in Chomnag thee 
members than any of your lordehips ; indeed, a grout dew! 
lees then a noble lord near me. Hs my noble friend the 
luke of Devonshire were one of thee who are ans 
iuut to carry his goods to the best market, he might have 
What he please My noble friend might have awh any 
thing, but be how used his influence for the more glon 
ous purpore of domg good to the community (Cheers) 
1 awk not how the system works for hin, | ask how it works 
forthe good ot the 1000 of 5000 inhabitante—how it works 


my, and nine tenths of what sow 
property had net come into existence 
here The law intended to make all 
answerable, what did I but restore 


furthem ’ Isat in Varliament for one of his boroughe for 
tires of four works, at that period when my countrymen 
comterred on mothe greatest hoeer they can confer on « 


joct—that of cleciing me to «it for the great county of 
wh; butat that period Isat for Knaresborough, for thee 
or tour weeks, and Lwillehow you how the system works. 


' The member who i« returned forthe town rane @ risk of bis 


life ; he comes in contect with boicklayer, roasons, and oth 
ore, Who return baa to Perlioment by means of U.coe ms 
siler, with which they continually aseailbim. (A laugh.|— 
I arrived there, indeed, two days after the election, having 
boon d tamed by besiness,and did not enjoy the honor of « 
chammg : tut my fnend who hed filled my place, when | 
moet him, was bawloged about the head with something os 


large ae a rerjeont’s col, Lavked him if he had got a cold ’ 
No. w the anewer: I gota blow as yuur representative 
Langlier \) present the voters of thi borough are three 
ut four farmers «bo lwe ten of twelve miles off, who ride in 
to town hefiure ner, linve their burgage qualification baa 
ded over to th give their vote, reyirn their qualificatioa, 
aml the electontmover. ifthe 4000 inhabitants, of whom 


thes electom © a mockery, were not w feel indignation at 
such s scene —if Luey were so stupid ae notte be indignant 
it the delusion, | will not say that | should despise them, but 
certanly I ahould not respect them if they did net feel indinas 
at tle (Tuclmeockery. Work well does it—for whom 7 For the 
miry No ; nor yet for the members; bat for the hbo 

ch proprietor it works well. They dixpewe of the nghis 
and interests of the voters—they dictate, by the votew they 
carry in their pockets, te the Ciovernment And for them u 
works well. There are instances, my Lords, of patrons 
marvhalling their dependents in Parliament for their own 
purposes. Ifseme Noble Patrons, like my Noble Friend, 
use their puwer for good, others use it for ill. They have 
therr Members under the word of command, dieciplined like 
e regolar bedy of trope, alu wy* teady to secure the victory 
to that side they were commanded w aid. They are more 
sure even of obtaining a victory, than was the Noble Duke ; 
fur the operations cannot be interrupted by any Grouchy, 
whol will not say might have prevented the Noble Duke 
from obtaining a victory, but might have rendered his task 
more difficult This Parlimentary army, my lerds, of 
or 14 votes, thrown et a criticel time into the scale, always 
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smmrine Balance uid secured the viewwry. - (dheary 
me Noble Propriete of thoee borvazhs ailuwed sume of his 


people lark shouting and uthers a partridge shouting, | favurot the bull? 
hen i it was Wished they should be present; but he | yor of the bill, and 


bear.) | be wi vo stability of the eatione) uestit ations. 


———SSaEE 


[Hear, hewr.) 


But, ms horde, are the ministers the only per-ons that are io 


Cheers.) Is not the Earl Marshel in fa- 


° ve we net oristoerncy in him? Is not | erty in discharge of the public debt; ax 
always took care te have them back pay frm ny to decide ' the Duke of Bedford forthe bill? the Duke of Devonshire. | atjnstenent with tne public ereditor, or, in other words, a Scan- 


with great Phestse. “Tum woumonn wrote 0 beth to Mr. Cob- 
vest's Comittee, offered a subscription to seciue his return, and 
said that he approved of all hie views. (Cheers) Then what 
were these vews? The firet was theap 
tlie secom!, an equitable 





qne dahil neers, And wha) my Lords, was the con- | (Hear, hear,and order order.) Well, I know it is disorderly ; | dxlous and flagrant Violation of public faith. (Cheers) Dud he 

cjanoce of thin 7 Why, the Members of that family, who | but does ot sem wo for others, on that wide, to name their | lame ve opie Eat! No he wet ma doh acorn 

<i then only Baronets, got possession of seats im this | friends by the ¢ bristien name. [Laughter end loud che rs.) | 1 . 7 er nahdid @emnbereat a => uiaetnraall eeaeouid 
We have heard of John Russell and Willian Cavendish. [A , fat oe ? — , 


House, and here they are amongst yoor Lordships, (Hear) | 
Hut it is ead the House im inflaenced by public opinion ; itis 
«o, but publie opinion wos tweny years m ving any j 
weight with the House on the Slave ‘Trade Question. The | 
Noble Bact has eaid that were will exist witha Reformed | 
Parliament, and so they will; but they will na,t hope, he 
of wach long duration. Net to go further back than the A- 
merican war, which [ allow was natural, for it began gradi- 
ely, vet wa it conmtinned longer than the people wished.— 
She French war also,! atlow, wae natural,ine my Lords, | 
myself was not averse from that war; ond in my heyish 
days teeling or sharing the general alarm, {thought that was 
justified, but the use of iny soberer and more advanced ren- 
xen, combined with the der lurations of my Noble Friend at 
the head of the Goverument, have long ago offected a change 
inwmy opinion, I thoaght the French war justified, aud per- 
haps it was; but | am positively certein, wha ever might 
have been the justice of that warn its ornin, that it would 
have terminated in peace, und ought to have terminated with 
the receipt of the letter written by Bonaparte, if the Parlia- 
ment had been Reformed. | am as certain as that TE etand 
here, my Lorde, that that war would aot have been so hong 
continued, Batatill it i ssid the system works well, How 
does it work ou the people 7 Are they satefied atl conten 
ted?) Whence, then, those numerous mectings throughout 
the country 7) Whence those politcal unions —( Cheers.) — 
Whence those petitions ander which sour table groans? If 
it works so well, why was it that at tLe lost general election 
there was one nuaninous Parl ment olected to carry Reform 
into effect 7 My Lort«, | am one of the lost rien to have re- 
course to witimndation, and one of the last to suffer in; butl 
confess, my Lords, that Leannot regard, « ithout greatanxie- 
ty, the great taeetings to Which your attention has been 
called. [am boundto say, vat of respect to the multiinde 
there assernbled——bound tu say, as an honest man, asa Min- 
wter of the Crown, and above all, bound to say as a wine 
trate, and placed atthe head of the mayistracy, that all 
combinations to refuse to pay the King’s taxes are certainly 
unlawful. But such meetings, i they are not general, and 
have now lea lers, are a more brutem fulmen > and the way to 
deprive thera of leaders, and to put an end to such combina- 
tion’, is to give them a place in Parliament ; but if that com- 
bination continue——it the large and «mall towns oll meet in 
this way—-the Government willbe resolved into its peimitiv, 
elements. The Noble and Laarned Lord then reterred to 
whatthe Noble Earl (Winchelsea) tind «ard of the press, 
which that Noble Karl had described as the most tyrannical 
that ary covatry had ever groaned under, and then went 
ote —My Lords, that the Press has great influence over the 
public upon | do not deny ; tis most certain that the in- 
fluenoe depends on its going along wth public opinion. 
the preww has chosen to make itself the organot public o- 
Anion, because Liat opmuon wants an anthorwed organ.— 
Thon you ask where is its title—on what iit based?) Lan 
ewer on the ruinof all publie confidonce in’ whatis called 
the represcn ation of the people On that tw erected that 
other repieseniativesystem—the representation of the daily 
and weekly journals, ‘Those journals liad set themselves up 
as the rivals of the Howse of Commons. So lone as the 
Louse of Commons had no standing to rest on on the affee- 
ih 8 of th yee »ple, just eo long would the paper be the re 
pre sentatives ol the puble opi 
Bill, orot 
influ Gee-—fot b> annihilated ; for, God torbid, that in this 
free eg Untry should be either, so as to preventits pointing 

















In the passing of this 


out the efor of the people—tie mistakes of the bE xocutive 
Goverm wat, or the ne glect of the representatives of the peo- 
ple 4 my opinion m,that a will enjoy a moderate, 


ve influence 
and useful remaming, 


Hal, a sale, an ieoxtons, an iiotlens 
or the om hho—all that 
ael all (eof ot nexion hurital beng AWwny 
—({ Cheer.» -! louked upon all these growths, whether in 
the press, of U1 G000Ds, 10 teeGclallons, oF lea ZUC8 ulGiist the 
Exe hoquer, ) Secret societies, as monstrous things bred out of 
the corrupiig Of the presem representation of the people.— 
Wh on it has ty cen asked what haus gives birth to them, the on- 
awa isa bane Trust me, it is no other power than that 


whi heallod ta gether the volunteers of Ireland in 1782.— 


aconain 
is sulutary 
and 





awent 


Tr tme, it wm other than that which engendered the Ca 
thola © Assvciatian. ‘Trust me, it is justice withheld, nghts 
refue “d, (C leers,) Wrong perpetrated, (Ilear,) the folly of be 








lievia g that men @an be governed against their will, (cheers, 
the ie wtey of supposing that the inhabitants of Piagliad ar 
to be treated like die saveves of the South Son Islands, the 
frenz) of assuming that you ean govern them like children 
or lik anvoves ' ese tie which have poopled the coun 
try wi th theve noxious growths ; that have made the rank 
soil sh oot up all these predigions things, which seare and 
fright os from our propriety. We have been going on bke 
those! vefore us in doing wrong, and our unholy Lusbandry it 
is that has induced us to sow injustice, and thence to reap 
disaffe ctiv Cheers My Lords, | use no language of in 
timida Gon, but there is no meaner, baser, more deapr able 
kind o f fear than for men of a frame of mand that allsos the 
weight of reflection and the power of reason to be atraid 
of beie az ac: used of fear. Cheers My Lords, I arm now 
speaké og in the same Hall where your Lordships sat in 
1828; and io that Hall beard the argument intimidation 
urged, for the purpose of preventing your Lordships 
from liberating the Cathohes Wisely, patriotically, 
firmly , you saved your couniry Laud choere :—you 
reluge downy longer to listen to the senseless cuckoo 
note § of tl who said “Do not emancipate them 
fur if you do, it will be through intimidation Cheers 
But at the same time, lam bound te say, that iu you had 
net! istened to these reasons year afler year for about the 20 


prec eding years, that measure would have been attended 
wit aa tentold more beneficial effect than then, when bles- 
eed be God! it did pass, through the instrumentality of ihe 


nm’ jle Duke, of whom] will say, that, however bighly | 
be id his military achievements, sull more highly dol think 
of his achievements in favor of the Catholics Har, hear, 
b ear.) And now my lords, to apply this branch of history 


6 oc history it has become—to the present tine My 

{ you are now placed in this dilamma. ly you refus 

' now, under the foolish notion of being atranl, \« 
to see something of which wise men wil! really 
(Cheers.) You may have to live among the Learts of ana 


lords, 

Relorm 

my live 
' 


uu 


henated people—you may have to live among tens of thou 
sands Who kate you-—-you may have to live when all men 
shall be lengued ogainst you ; for it is you alone that stand 
between them and their wishes. (Continued cheers.) But 


some one has suid that none but the Arivtocracy an 


Uppose | 





to Sue Bill—Guod God, I deny it! and that none but the rab 
Mie, the House of Commons, and the people—(the peop! 
a pretty good force thut re for it! Then the people arc 
for it! The people for whom the Aristecracy has been con 
etituted whom the Crown has been comdtitutes uu 
cheering)--tor whom the laws have been enacted—tor 
whom the Government has been contrived—by whom th 
Gcovernment i supported——(Cheers)—whom it is bows 
eerve—wit out whom it cannot exist an betant Cheer 
—RBut then, says seme one, no one but the Aristocracy is 
opposed tu l beg to deny that proposition with th 
almost indignation.— Cheers )—Gracwus God’ wv ho dare 


Arstocracy are so ¢ 
talking 


tu say that the 
Men have 


gee wf ahout this ber 


i aA measure 
oniy brought forward by the demo an! that no man 
of property can bour the idea of it. Let me by the way 


remark, that ihe present Ministers have twice as mn 
perty as eae possensessed by the Cabinet, that refused Re 
form. (Fear 1 do not apply this to myself, for God 
knowsthat ! have nothing; but, ai all events, what little | 


Lave deper stability of the constutution llear 


ar, 


pro 


} 
= wth tine 





hear Ty Sovereign has been pleased to take me fiom 
a situation of very great wealth and periectly indepen ent, 
besides being unaccompanied with any expense. By my 


ebange of position I have lost a large income 
therefore trouble your lordships not to take away the Lule 
that I have left. (A laugh) Llook upon myself as in greater 
popardy than my noble colleagues and frends; for do not 
let any one suppose that the Aristocracy will be at an e: 

even if the House of Lords should be injured. But I sha 
beat an end ; worse off than any of my colleagues. Hear 
Well then, I am just as friendly as any one can be to the 
Comstituuion, and am just as much bound up as any one cin 


; and Twill 


i 
al 


laugh, ond hear, hear.) Bat what «ay youto all these ’ My 


lords are they not aristocrats 7 


Have they no property in 


the country 7 no distinctions! no titles ? no Norman blood? 


(A langh) 
proud I 
may say that the 


or whatever it m 
Laughter and cheers 
idea of stating 


of which you are all so 
After thiw, | think I 
that this bill is only 


supported by the democracy, and opposed hy the artetoc- 
ruy ie one of the wildest delusions that eould be found 


' 


nany of the celle of the Bethlehem Hepual. (Cheer 


fut istall not only «tend upon the point of wealth and 
rank, Ishallalso ask your Lormhips to look at that of num- 


vers ; and for that parpose will mention acaleulation that 


has been made relative to the Peer created before the acces 


sieonot Geo. UL My Noble afd Learned Friend (Lord 
Wynford has blamed us for cresting Peon lately. Bot what 


wonld he have?) = Persons on bie side of the House f reed us 


inty a Coronation, whether we would or no; and then, 
when we create Peers—and observe, too, just to a unit, the 


same nmober as thoee created at the Coronation of Georze 


the Third there ia an ontery raised against us. But it was eaid, 
why nt mike our enemios Peors ’) Why vot ?—A lauch.) 
Why, my Lords, twenty Peers were made at a bateh for- 
merly, am! not on: of them ever voted against Mr. Put.— 
(Hear, bear.) —Bat | was about to request your Lordsh ps to 
lovk @ Little towards the ancient Aristocracy of this House 
There are 541 old Poors, ranking before the accession of 
George UT. who will vote for this Bill, according to their ex 
pressed opinion, and 25 who will vote agsinat it: and yet 
we ore told thatthe old Enclish Nobility hove all, with one 
voiwe sworn open war against the measure.—(A langh and 


| cheers) --Your Lord-hips may pass the Bill, and then we 


shal! have peace and content:. ent ; but I moch rather dread 
another alternative. [dread that it may be refused, and that 
you may afterwards be induced, vader other Ministers, in 
leat auspicions times, to grant a farmoure extensive measure 
than that which is now proposed. (Loud cries of hear. 
old classie story will apply here. Oh, ny Lords, let the old 
illustration of the Sybil never, never be forgotien by you 

The price that you are called upon by that prophetic Sybil to 
pay is, to restore under resteiction—under modification 

uner great mod ifieutions—the old fabric of the Representative 
Constitution. You will not take the volume ; youn will not pay 


thot prico——that moderate price! ‘The Sybil darkens your | 
| doors no longer. Y 


You repent—you call her back—she re- 
turns; the leaves of peace arehalf torn out, and it is no lon 
ger the volume that first was offered, but she demands a still 
larger price, and you must now pay for it with Parhamen's 
by the year, elections by millions, and voting by Ballot—you 
will net pay that priee, and again you send ber away.— 
What the next pricemay be that she will demand, and that 
you must pay, is more than | wili say. This 1 know, as 


| snreasman is man, and hua, error leads to human disap- 


| withont hearing every thing 


ne ot equal efliciency the press will not lose its | 


lective franchise co the greatest towns of the realm ; 
Lords, that delay will have no effect in raising the respect of | 


pointment, jastice delayed, wisdom postponed, must enhance 
the price of peace. (Loud Cheers.) My Lords, there is yet aa 
awful consideration connected with thissubject. You are 
Judges in the highest Court inthe last resort ; and it is the first 
office ofa Judge neverto decide even the most trifling case 
But in this case you are going to 
decide without a heariag-without atrial. (Continued cheers 

My Yards, beware of standing out on this sacred subject. — 
You may obstruct—you may put off the day—you may give 
atemporary life to the borengh jobber, mid postpone the e 
but, my 


| this House, and in conciliating the affections of the people of 


thes country. (Hear, hear.) Leallon every one, ex: ept those 


whothink no reform necessary, and they alone can givea 


| consistent vote against the Bil! 


(Hear, hea;)—L call on yon 


by this solemn appeal and remember, my Lords, Fam in the 


PATHE Vine 


as yourselves — Teall on yvau—I entreat you- 


amd on my bended knees Litaplore you not to reject this Bill 


{Lond Cheers. | 
Lord Lyxpavaart, after complimenting the Lord Chancellor on 


he talents exhibited by his speecii, 











The ! 


proceeded to oppose the | this Bill, or rather the general pr 
billat great fength. He contended that the noble earl (Grey) | that they were 


of Cointeous wiich wowld be likely to 





ye the 














t veers.) Then thew Lords p# were threaten 
ed inail imagionble woye did mt poss the Bill, ont of 
doors, by bewepepers and pamsp te, crn! by tical acy 
aers, wiv, ut gu Maine nye i wait t rw 
paces, Cwir insula, sal their oo ‘ Si ; Walls 

f that Ilou lac dil teA Bay thattie Novle f d hw Nobile 
ind Leara Friend upm the wooleuck ea t direct 
erms of menus bet t y veyed it as } ol 
their incenditry supporte { publ . 
cr w) te had 1 pers , bs th 
ter t Iiouse, and to ciate wit 
»> wore novle and gre ” 
ghtt cL ships capible of bending t ‘ ami ig 
notrve ef ft he ow be agin {1 dignity iv 
! puned, Wookd bury ioself in sod avenl to 
¥ s fa within ” es crated wal Loud cheers 
Ther 1 fa\ipe were not placed in Cat House io discuss th 
we it road b or other petty acts of leg tote A compa 
nv of clerks might do that justes weil They were plreed User. 
as 





3 barrier agtiast the crown, and bound to protect it againet 
its own imprustence and folly, if such qualities siiould unfortu 














nately ever be exhibited —(Cheers.) They were pl d there ae 
a barlier against the Ministers of the Crows, Incase they should 
hetray the sovereign, or seck to subvert the liverties of the peo 
ve, oc if they should atter ary tavasion of the rights of auy 
alert jer of the State —(Cheers.) They were placed there 

a berricr against res, dangerous, and hasty icgwlation, when 
ever attempted byt other House of Parliament ik wed 
cheers.) He wos wiiling to adenit the eagerness of 

for this B althowgh he thouglt that eagerness | een much 
exagg rated. But if they did their duty he waa Well satisfied 
that there woe no danger to be appre d from the people 


& people in whore fac and in whoae behalf they acted, were 
a noble and censrons people, and if they swerved from their duty 
from the base motive of fear, that people would turn ay 


them with disguat and contempt; but if they c 











ienti usly 


performe. their duty, the people, although t! eir decision might 
rot be agreeable to them, Would beetow Upon them ther hearty 
approbation and applause.—(Cheers) This was the crisis of 
their fate. Tf they now Umidly abdicated their trust they wouk 
never be aubletorésumeit. The rights and livertic f the p 

ple, together with their own properticg and titles, would be 
trampled tu the dust —(Loud cheering) Treit properties and 





| tithes they had received a8 @ trust, Aud if they suffered thein to 
in thew hands, they would be d ed for ever 
is their position was, he felt that they stood upoa a pin 
nucle before the face of the world, and if they did their duty as 
beeamne them, they would receive the approbation of thew own 
couscience ipplause of an enligutened and honourable 
community, The Nobie and Learned Lord couchiar 
| ainid thunders of acclumation 
Lord Hottanxp--If tie noble and Learned Lord derived any ad- 
from his sneers and sarcasm in designating him innocent 
1 (Order, order!) He spoke to order 
Lord Lyxpnurst dizelvimed all intention ot givirg offence 





be disgraced y wre 
rilous c 


moa tha 









he 
mp 


family on the throne was the establishment of a 
; full representation ef the people. 


| 





EE 


both as bk am a member of the Royal Family, and asl 
am a Peer of England, is of vital importance, One a 
ication of church prop- | the prineyples of the revolution which placed the 


esent 
ree and 
On that principle | 


take my stand. I certainly lament that other individs- 


j als, with whom I am personally connected, do pos 
| 


agree with me; but I have no doubt of the purity of 
their motives. As for myself, always was a Reforme: 
1am a Reformer, and I shall always be a Reformer, 
until this bill, or some measure of ‘equal efliciency si 
passed, Dut at the same time, Lam most anxious that 
the object of reform should be obtained by constitution- 
al means, and that no acts of violence should be rr. 
sorted to with a view to its attainment. Ifthey should, 
I shall certainly feel it my duty warmly to support his 
viajesty’s government in repressing them. | trust 
therefore, that if this bill should unfortunately be thrown 
ut, the people, theugh firm, will be tranquil. If any 
vutrage should ensue, | shall be satiefied that it pro- 





ceeds only from the middle and respectable classes, ] 
holdin my hand a document which proves the littl 
danger there is of any act on the part of the middle 
classes subversive: of good order, ind of exieting inetitu- 
ft appears by that document that there are no 
fewer than 264,000 holders of stock in the Bank of 
England, whose dividends do not exceed 200 pounds a 

The intelligence of the middle classes is proved, 
in addition to whet! have already stated, by the fact 
that 191,170 newspapers leave London for the country 
ev ry week. My lords, under all these circumstances, 
I feel it my bounden duty to vote for the second re ading 


of this b il; and in taking that step I conceive that | 


trons. 


relive 





year, 


jam doing the best for the benetit of the country. 


d his speech | 


Lord Tasterpen briefly declared tis opposition to so swee ping | 


a measure, though 4 friend to rations) Retorm. For the middk 
classes, froin whom he had hinisell aprung, he ente tained the 
most unfeigned respect and effection, but the arguments that 
would justify the present Bill would also justify changes that 
would overthrow all the best institutions of (.e country and in 
chide every class in their destruction 
The Archbishop of Caxtrersury said, my Lords, | 
should be guilty of injustice to myself and to your Lord- 
ships were I to trespass long upon you at this late hour, 
Viv sincere attachment to our happy Constitution does 
not carry ine so far as to deny that it has defeets and 
anomalies ; nor am I so blind m affuction for things as 
they are, as to be hostile to allimprovement, My 
| Lords, whatever abuses may have cre ptinto our Con- 
stitution by time and vicious practice, | desire to remedy 
by some safe and constitutional measure. To reform 
and | have 
Right Rev- 


such abuses as have crept in 1s my wish ; 
the happiness of believing, that the 
erend Bench concur in this sentiment, | have heard 
with great satisfaction the opinions delivered in the 
course of this debate by severa! Noble Lords who have 


whole 


spoke oi Opposition to this Bul, and bave declared that 
their opposition is direeted, not against the pring iple ol 


ready to accede to a measure of gradual 


had departed from every sentient he bad so ably put forth on | ¢, » Ref 

. mperate, and safe _ % » a0 
the sublect of reform on the ficwt day of the last Parliament, | C'@PCTate, an 1 safe Leform.—(ear, hear.) In these 
‘(His Tordstip was about to quote a Jetter, written by rq) SeAUmMents l« wdially concur, and cannot tel p hoping 
Beonghain in 1810, to show the inconsistency between his pre- | that a union of men of all parties, having the came ob- 
- ut sud hai int opinions — the “" we subpeet, whe ?~ : Lard jocets In view, name ly, the good of the country, may 
mee! ‘a “ut etter in question had been | %, : a ¥ —- aw a Ko . 
en from lis bureau by @ servant, Gpon whieh the noble lord take place » and that the y may prepare some measure 
declined any further allueion to it) After having warmly de- | 80 Closely guarded as to remove the apprebensions ot 
f nile gg na ge + 2 Pw the tat f vernment ta coutrast te the | those who fear for our institutions, and sufficiently ex. 
exent, am biecting tn detail to several of the bill, he . a Pup « ate y P y' #* 
maintained that, notwithetanding the sesert a to the contrary, | ( aa to sati 1) all moderate me 1, a id all friends of 
the bill was essentially democrote. It was plain that the whole | the Constituion, who admire its excclience, and desixe 
representation of Scotland was t thrown into the demoeratic | lo repair its defce sand remove tts blomishes. J have 

acale. Frow lreland three f i ef the whole number of mem. | | 1 o ’ 

: ’ only to add, that 1 be your Lordships’ pleasure 

ere would be returned by the Romon Catiohe interest. (Hear.) J : a, - f it nd L. | ny ple ft ure to 
VW hat calemities might eventually result from thos it was Lnpos pass the bill, I shall most serio ISly Pejoice to tind mys 


ve for him to eay, but of ti " ed 















te effect he was certain | appit hensions groundless . and i, ou Une ¢ mitrary, Your 














dat three fourths of the metbers from trelend would be ardent | Lordships should deem it expedient to throw the’ Bill 
riictors, (Hear, hear.) He fully agreed with the noble duke ‘ i e Is | hie! " 
that the Mauna of Commone under th M. 4 bea deme | out, and that popular violence, “ uch | donot antic ipate 
cratic assembly. He knew what the House of Commons was (tear, hear)—should result from this proceeding, J 
| He had served a pretty long apprenticeship in that House. He | will cheerfully bear my share of the general calamity— 
knew thet even at present itwos an unmanageable body. Thea } } | } 
- { Pers ar shi i t msolati { hy 
viat would tt bheeore alter t passing of that bill? An ua : ); and I shall have the con Aton, tor the few 
manageable dewocratic assembly, tuo mu for that honse, and | Years or days I may have to live sot re ecting that | 
too much for the erow rom nome i} came into | have not been actuated by sin'ster motives, but that | 
om, the Gor . Enala “ i ' f S|} opposed the bill fairly, and in perfect purity of heait, be- 
tbe preeerved, would easentin erepuyl Cheers j - ‘ s 4 ’ 
ite be een orn to stutaio the imrelies petitute i , Heving it to be mischeivous mi its ten saicy, and dan- 
Creat Uvitain. To chat eonatitutt he w nisl d rous tothe fabrne of the @onstitution. (The Rey. 
habit and reflection, He did net wantto chonge it f relate resumed his seat amidst general cries of Hear, 
" dhe Cheers t trait reqaal unee Lin. Dre 
| h , ( » ) gh ‘ yu We uncertain, 5 hear!) 
rious, Huctucting, a v it Sy mei g ernment, and he wr . 
would pot williagly substitute tt { . ustioutionsl Che Duke of Sussex supported the bill. Tt has 
' archy of En land. (Loud He usked their lord. | been the fashion, said his Highness, with some noble 

»coD er the juences, W lt churchof lreland . . , i } 

2 (Cheera) The Prot of 3 seein is =~ ‘has = | lords to treat the peoy le with di respect, | know. the 
9. bat bitherte ther he ion of “ id the | People better than many of your lordships do. My si- 
p Stee t 2 { make a | tuation, my habits of hfe, my connexion with many 
enct a Romsn ¢ * It} charitable t: utions, and othercircunistances on which 
after the gof t ut ' ures 

" ’ ied 2 sate Pwrer pers ») notwish toenter minutely, give me the means of 
of t roble lords 6 a as yi Knowingthem, Tam inthe haba oftalking with them 
esentiunents of a large mua rity nt Irish support. | from the bigh to Uw lowee i beheve thev have 

with wins the gumer “” ust 4 ' : thre nfiidence and that ti tell y +} 

A uwerfal mative ¢ sappert a sth I mest § ae contidence in tine, an J mat ey tel me thetr moncet 
‘ that they were bor ¥ the terms eact of Union | *2@0tuments ; aud my firm conviction, arising from the 
pport tl ‘ { Ireload as then estab 1. Whathad | strong feeling which lL have heard expressed on this 
‘| r TR ! in l tt fort r - nced, tiv ibjeect is, that itis abs.lutely necessary that this bill 
w the lett ’ 1 soul i d said — +} : 

tthe poo if Ireland were ntt i nate | should be adopted, to n eet the improy d condition otf 

f the Kepeal of the Union. His 1, (Holland,) on | the people.—(Cheers.) My Lords, T have visited seve- 

‘ iting a petit had asters) that t t i lesired il mechanic societies, and | ina your Lordships 

' La 1 aban ‘ ' « Wa ‘ re libra 8s Fy 

' f wiany of thom possess branes equal to any noble- 
i ’ ‘ »4 . } 
token ip byt » know e ‘ ee with works calculated to instruct the 
‘ gine t tas good judg 
! wert ! p tj ; ‘ 
v t \ ’ ' fy vt " ot as good a 
. i vy; but edu- 
pened i ign \ eswep \ ‘ yt 2 else. Ine 
vet , fi wilodye, and ine i affluence, is it 
i ‘ ‘ +> 
’ 1 ‘ 5 t ! the nghts o1 7 iv should be ex- 
Py r . . 
is Mj t part of th pposit vo the bill, if I 
Row we . v ' s v us un expression iv oue but rather 
ra) What : trong, appears to me to be humbug.—(A langh.) | 
a. fs + . 
s always pu i the alleged appren "i é e people of ue 
WW they cried « } ‘ Ret niry isposed to tak teofthbe French 
v desired, 17 i ' 5 OW wtitull l » sure th dtod 
' © sak . subvwer {} Thev wish tt W measure to be icted th 
’ ’ t { 1 ’ 
tg t the ver aon ome stitute Want renovation, not 
it ‘ “ y ‘ movatiou. IY tords, I VAs ¢ Mdingly a Pp ised at 
“ ; ‘ apt ' the Comparison Whiten one jord roade between the 
il pory ! ‘ “ .s —_ f Ming ' ' t ' } 
o) Fund perty. <H ea i a Peers of Engiand and the ancient 'r ch nebility. ft 
‘A 1g t am 1 whet y | 's our duly, as the aristocracy of England, to take eare 
sw y t servation that the nyhts ef the people «re not invaded, and at the 
LA we Pn erims, that | saine tine to guard the nghts of the crown. If, unfor- 
yan eqni en * and = ’ 

t} jects of attack still remained. Was visions. | Unately, the present bill should not be carried, I trust 
ry “ was the favorit vdalate for Mancluster Mr. | that the people will see that there is much good will felt 
( Lae iof great talent ar wer He ha eady ex towards them, and that they will wait v ith patience un- 

. j we to his f t nts y fully cor ‘ q le 7 1 . TH 

; but Mr wen om Wolahed lndividua tu om ar measu ' © car ied, which eventua ly it 

tr nough to de aD riter of gueat talent and pow. | ust be. lo your lordships I will obs rve, that if this 
. - " ' 

tr Butwho supported hm was supported. aod thie was) till should not pass, some other bill must soon pass, and 

*t awful sign of the times, by a nobleman wi west on | it may be one Of a tess favourable nature, and brought 

posite t m—a peer of great talent and excellent private ¢ aa . } | ; P iy 

ier —a senator, to th ition of whose abilities ! ward under leas advantageous circumstances. My 

ex Mouse of Parliament, he had often listened | lords] feel thoroughly convinced that my vote this night, | 


| been 


inciple of Reform. and 
,} use to him.—(Loud and repeated eheers.) 


The Duke of Guovucesrer said, that he was friendly 
tu Reform, and that had the Bill been of a different 
character he would have voted for it ; but it was a Bul, 
not for Reform, but for the establishment of a new Con- 
stitution. Being convinced that the adoption of such a 
measure would be pregnant with mischief and danger, 
and that it would lead to the overthrow of the state, he 
felt it his duty to vote against the second seading. 

‘The Marquis of Elastines wae in favour of the mea- 
sure, 

Lord Harewoop stated himself to be in favour of 
moderate Reform; but to the present bill he mast re- 
fuse his assent, 

Lord BarttaM supported the measure.— (Loud eries 
of question interrupted the noble Lord.) 

farl Grey replied to the arguments adduced by the 
opponents of the measure, addressing himself particu- 
larly to those of the noble and learned Lord (Lynd- 
hurst,) the tone of whose speech, he acknowledged, 
had greatly surprised him, After ably vindicating him- 
self from the charges ef inconstancy which had been 
brought against him, the noble Karl took a review of 
the details of the bill, and of the defects which it would 
eure, and the manner in whichit would cure them. The 
rejection of the bill would produce a general dissatisfaction 
and discentent amongst the people. He, however, felt 
confident that notwithstanding their sufferings, they 
would not endanger the public peace. He hoped also that 
they would not resort to that sort of passive resistance 
which invelved the refusal to pay taxes, for that was 
contrary to the spirit of the Consutution, After some 
further observations, the noble Earl said that it appear- 
ed to him that « considerable degree of party spirit had 
exhibited on this occasion. He had observed 
svinptoms of an intention to attack the Government, 
with the view of overthrowing it. All that he could say 
was this, that to this measure, or to a measure of the 
same extent, he was pledged. It had been said, that if 
he abandoued office, it would be on his part a culpable 
abandonment of the King.—(Cheers.) He certainly 
would not abandon the King as long as he could be of 
He was 
bound to the King by obligations of gratitude, greater, 
perhaps, than any ee ever owed to a Sovereign, for 
the kind manner in which he had extended to bim hie 
confidence and support, and for the indulgence with 





| which he had accepted his offers and best endeavours 





Whilst his services could be of use to 
his Majesty, it would never be a reproach to him that 
he had abandoned his Majysty.—(Loud cheers.)—He 
eould only be a useful servant to the King whilst he waa 
able to earry measures which were neces: ary for the se- 
curity of the country—(Continued cheers)—measures 
with which his own character as well as the security of 
the country were connected. If he should once lose his 
character, the King had better have any man in the 
world for his servant rather than him, for as to abilitica, 
he pretended not to them, or to the other qualifications 
Which long habits of office gave. All that he could 
rretend to was an honest zeal, a desire to de his duty 
in the best way he could, sensible of his deficiencies, but 
feeling that there were no personal sacrifices which he 
was not bound to make for his King, whose kindness to 
him could never be obliterated from his heart, whatever 
night happen, te the last moment of his exstence.— 
(Cheers.) Place was not sought for by him. It was 
offered to him under such circumstances, that nothing 
but a sense of duty could have induced him to accept it 
He need make no professions. Le could appeal to the 
history of his whole life to prove that he desired not of- 
fic —(H: ar, hear.) tle found himself placed in a sit- 
vation in which he thought that he could not shrink 
from serving hie country and his King, and he accepted 
ifitce very He had lived 
a long life of exclusion from office. He had no official 
habits. He possessed not the knowledge which those 
official habits conferred. Ue was fond of retirement, 
and in domestic life he lived happy in the bosom of his 


to serve him, 





uch against his inclination. 


family. Nothing could have tempted him to embark 
en the stormy scas— 


* Bankrupt of life, but prodigal of ease.” 
vothing but an overpowering sense of duty whieh he 
owed to his country. He had performed his duty as 


well as he was able. He should still continue to dose, 


and if Parliament and the country should withdraw 
their confidence from him, and he sould find that he 
could be no longer a useful servant te the King, he 


would resign ¢ fiee, and whenin retirement, he could at 
look back usness of having dune 
to serve both the King an 1 hus country. —(En- 
clapping of 


nstrations ot 


least with the « 


Misch 
his best 
ustastie ch ed with 


accompa 
et, and other 


ring, 


hands, stamping dem 


apolatse The ch nog lasted for several minutes.) 
The Duke of Weicineros said that when he re- 
ommended to their Lordships to keep themselves free 


from anv pledge upon the question of Reform, he looked 








upon the question f hay been quite altered by 
his Majesty's sp ech at tho opening of the present Ses- 
sion, from what it had been whe e had retired from 
Mee (Ee ur, hear.) 
Strangers where then red to withdraw, when 
their Lordships divided- - 
For the motion—Contents Present.............. 125 
Pronies.......000 one BO 
—|l 
Nen Contente- Present.. . 150 
PPVTIEIOR. cocceses ccnccesceteocoeseneees 49 
—1lW 


Majority against the second reading of the bill. - 41 

On the Lord Chancellor declaring the rtate of te 
numbers, ne expression of fecling took place; and thear 
Lordships immediately adjourned at a quarter pest ax 
this mormng 
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